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The Week. 


V R. SIMON CAMERON’S anger over the nomination of Mr. R. 
Dana for the English Mission was freely attributed in Wash- 
ington at the time to the fact that it interfered with some of his plans 
for the political elevation of his sen, Ponald Cameron. 
Since then the Senator’s surprise and gratification the 
manner in ‘which Mr. Conkling was ‘‘developing strength” 
have grown steadily, and so has the confidence of Mr. 
personal following in New York that his nomination 
cinnati was a “sure thing,” as all the necessary 
made for it. The recent changes in the 
explain what these arrangements are. Mr. 
late Attorney-General, goes to England, 
though not brilliant appointment. Judge Taft takes his ey as 
Attorney-General, which is an improvement, as the Judge, though a 
very good Secretary of War, will be a better Attorney-General. But 


over 


at Cin- 
arrangements had 


beet Cabinet probably 


The Nation. 


make the knees of this profligate and corrupt Democra 


eether as did those of Belshazzar on the night of that celebrated 
banqi The New Jersey Re} publicans are unpledged, bu 

Su] won to have a preference for Blaine. The National G < 

party have had their convention at Indianapolis, and nominated 

Peter Cooper for President, with Newton Booth of California in the 


Conkling’s | 


Edwards Pierrepont, the | 
3 : = 
Which is a respectable | 


then there can be little doubt that these moves are made simply to | 


provide a place for Mr. Donald Cameron, an obscure man of forty, now 
engaged in railroad business, whose only claim to the place is that 
he is his father’s son. What sort of claim this is is best explained 
by recalling the fact that his father was Linecoln’s first Secretary 
of War, and that he was compelled to retire under the opprobrium 
excited by the gross corruption and jobbery in which he engaged 
freely at the moment when the rest of his countrymen were offering 
life and property in defence of the Government. To be knavish in 
the presence of the patriotic exaltation of 1861 was to be knavish 
indeed. The probable explanation of Mr. Donald Cameron's appoint- 
ment is a bargain between his father and Mr. Conkling, by which 
Coukling gets the Pennsylvania vote in the Convention and any 


other influence Cameron may have, and in return Conkling supplies | 


White House favors. We presume the honest delegates at Cincin- 
nati will make a note of this, and remember that, though Cameron 
may sell delegates, he cannot sell many voters. 





The “ Favorite Son” business has been finished, Hayes having 
been ‘ presented” in Ohio, Conkling in New York, Hartranft in 
Pennsylvania, Blaine in Maine, Bristow in Kentucky, and finally 
-arker in New Jersey, and now the real work will begin. The Ken- 
tucky resolutions are outspoken in demanding “ thorough retrench- 
ment and most rigid economy,” 
as will prevent the prostitution of public station to selfish ends, and 
make honesty and capacity indispensable qualifications for all offi- 
ces”; call for “men in office who are honest and have the courage to 
fight corruption ”; denounce repudiation as a “ national ¢1 rime 6 
oppose any postponement of a return to specie paymel 
the time now fixed.” The Delaware neuiilienen io held their 
Convention and declared for Blaine, while in Alabama, where a re- 
form movement is in progress, the delegates to Cincinnati are for 
sristow. The Alabama Republicans are in favor of reform, but 
declare that the most searching enquiries ‘‘ have entirely failed to 
exhibit a single instance where President Grant has tarnished with 
his pen the splendid triumphs of his sword.” The Democrats of 
Iowa are opposed to the Resumption Act, and demand its repeal, 
while at the same time they insist upon an “ early return to specie 
payments.” The Tennessce Republican delegation to Cincinnati are 
divided between Bristow and Morton. <A letter from Parson Brown- 
low was read to the Convention, in which he makes to the Middle 
ey 


and West Tennessee Republicans this encouraging prediction: “ We 
will roll up such a majority for the whole Republican ticket as will 
J . i 


| declares that Mr. 


and “such reform in the civil service 


; and | 
3 ‘* be vond 


second place. There were only two or three hundred celegates 


present, and the meeting was a failure. 

The Ohio Communists have carried the Democra Si ( 
vention, and put forward William Allen their eandid 
Presidency ona platform made up ef demands for th 


repeal of the Resum 
schemes which involve contraction, 
banking system, 


ption Aet; the defeat of all 


‘inerease of interest on the debt: the 


but early S calhattbation of greenbacks for bank-notes ' 
the Government alone of all currence: sound « v4 ! 
to the wants of trade and equalized with gold” by ) 0 
legislation,” making it receivable for customs, and interconvertible 
with 3.65 bonds; a “graduated income tax"; and law ‘ 


Hard-Money Party in the 


ied to get a pl 


a § 


silver a legal-tender for all debts. The 
Convention, headed by Mr. Thurman, t: 
different sort adopted ; the 


but, on Whole, the country is to ‘ 


graiulated that they did not succeed, for even th | 
demanded a repeal of the Resumption Act, and o \ 
measure “ which shall arbitrarily fix a day” for resumption. The 
suecess of Allen finally disposes of Thur! ra es 
and will force the Democrats at St. Louis to say what the: 

mean on the currency question. ‘the hh of Mr. ‘I 

awful warning to the politicians of both rties \ { 
reformers without fully making up thei is that re 

fight for principle, and not 2 sacritiee of it for votes. 


7? . - n- hae r 1: } AG en Ml ahy ’ > ; ao + ley 
J. B. Stewart nas replied to Mr. Blaine’s aceusers enect 
1.9} im Iie 4 » of +) + > nat a 
Blai in his offiee at “a that he neve 


had any transactions with hin * bonds, and that if 


le Was Hever 


1in Kansas Pacitic 


the name * James Blaine” or * Blaine “ oceurs in the reeords 
of the ceurt in which his suit is going on, it is either the result of a 
forgery or a mistake. He says that John E. Blaine was the name, 


and that the whole story arose out of a mistake on the part ot! 


Kuowlton as to the person whom he saw in his (Stewart’ 


He suggests an easy way of settling this as of the story, viz., that 
the bonds, which are stijl in existence, and can be identified, be ex- 
amined, so that if the name of Knowlton appears on any as att 
ing witness, the history of these can be investigated, and he says 
that he will have this done at once. 

The probabilities at this writing are said to be that the Senate 
will decide by a small majority that it has jurisdiction in the 


Belknap case, but we observe that Mr. Nordhot! says in the Herald 
that bis conviction is unlikely, because those Senators who now 
deny the jurisdiction will believe it to be their duty to acquit him, 
on the ground that they have no right to try him at all, and that in 


this way the necessary two-thirds vote will not be forthcoming 
We bope this is not an accurate description of the mental condition 
of the minority, because, if i it would that 


fitter to be members of a Jacobin Club than of an American eourt. 


were, show thev were 


The question whether Belknap is triable by the Senate is not 
a moral question, ‘‘sounding,” as the lawyers say, in the eternal 
verities, and in the solution ef which a man has to explore the 
inmost recesses of bis soul and get ready for the stake or the 
gibbet. It is a purely Jegal question, and there is no right or wrong 
bout it, and a majority vote of the Senat: les it without appeal. 
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What a majority of a court of last resort decides with regard to its 
own procedure becomes as binding on the minority as the Ten 
Commandments It the Senate 8aVS it has jurisdic tion, it therefore 
has it, and the opinions of those Senators who think it bas not 
become of no more consequence than their opinions about the 
weather or the Cincinnati nomination, and ought to bave no more 
effect on their finding on the question of Belknap’s guilt 

Things are going badly with General Sehenck. He swore a few 
weeks ago before the Committee that Park had not drafted his re- 
signation of the Emma Mine direetorship for him, and that he 
had never seen any copy of his resignation in Park’s writing. 
Whereupon, Mr. MaeDougall cruelly forwarded by mail the doeu- 
ment in question, with corrections in it which were plainly in 
Schenck’s writing, and acknowledged by him to be his, but whicl 
Park, perceiving the situation to be desperate, came forward and un 
blushingly swore a thumping oath that he had made himself. Within 
the past week, too, certain telegrams from Sehenek to Colonel Chees 
broceh of the Legation in London having been produced, contain- 
ng directions from Schervck sent from Paris for operations in the 
Emma Mine stock, he (Schenck) swore he had never sent them ; 
but tow comes Cheesbrough and writes that he did send them, 


ud that it is all true. To crown all, the Committee has ascertained 


that. in spite of his enforced resignation, he has been holding his office 
as Minister and drawing his pay, which seems to confirm the suspicion 
y people that he was driven into resigning by 


wer 
Cl 


ained by mat I 
the alarm caused by the Belknap exposure, but, this having blown 


over, was allowed to hang on. Next week we shail give a careful 
summary of the evidence taken befvre the Committee as atiecting 
Sehenck ; on the following week, we shall render the same service to 
Park. 


brought out in the investigation about these eminent men. 


The public does not know half the good things which were 


We have already twice within the last two vears given in these | 


torv of the Freedmen’s Savings-Bank swindle and 
of it. 
vressional Committee of Investigation has re- 


columns the hi 
the principal detail It will therefore not surprise our readers 
to learn that the 
ported unapimously that the institution was almost from the start a 
under the guise of philanthropy, and rapidly 
fraud; that the connection of its 


was close, five of the officers of 


Con 


scheme of selfishness 
degenerated into a monstrous 
managers with the ** Distriet Ring” 
the Distriet Government being in the directorate, and the money 
vorthless securities to Ring contractors. They 
accordingly, that Henry D. Cooke, Lewis Clephane, 
Kilbourn, and Joseph Evans should be criminally indicted, 
sued civilly for money obtained by them from the bank. 
‘th suing. 


being freely lent on 
recommend, 
Hallet 
and others 
But, then, the 
The ease is one which eminently calls for Government interference. 


Congress 18 Mol hy bound to pas the depositors in full. 


trouble is that few, if any, of them are wo1 


The Committee appointed to investigate the Custom-house at 


New Orlean have exan ined one witness, who swears to st veral 
frauds committed in the importation of cigars, and gives some 
lamaging testimony about Sypher, an ex-Congressman, who, as he 
‘ him to sign from forty to sixty fraudulent pay-rolls with 
eal and fietitious names, and then got money upon them for the ex- 
penses ot election. The deseription given of the state of the eigar 
usiness in New Orleans is not encouraging, one dealer whe paid 


the Custom-house gang being reported as saying, “‘ Damn 


these fellows; they come after me before I can get the cigars out of the 


mone to 


cases.” The witness, who has lately been in the employment of the | 
Custom-house, says that at an earlier date his oceupation was that 
ofa * tieal striker.” and he referred to another gentleman as a 
mber of the Custom-house band ”—a musieal organization which 
eps in his pat arouse the enthusiasm of voters. The 
is now pon New Orleans to take testimony. 


Nation. 


} 
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The testimony of Rehm and Hesing in the Chicago Whiskey 
Trials shows that the whiskey frauds in that city were carried on 
upon the same plan that worked so well in St. Louis. Rehm was a 
prominent politician, in the malt business, and also superintendent 
In 1872 a distiller complained to hin that some other 


making illicit whiskey, and 


ol pol ce. 


distiller wa begeed Rehm to use his 


influence with the Collector to have a new gauger put into the dis- 
tillery. This was done, and immediately Hesing, another influen- 
tial man and proprietor of an influential newspaper, eame to protest 


the fraudulent 
nless the illicit manufacture 
In this way 
turn approached the 


Ilesing, had endorsed 


against the change, as he, 


distiller’s note. 1 that 


He represented th 
was allowed to go on, the note would not be paid. 
Rehm was let intoe the se 
Collector, Irwin, who siid that if he was to do anything wrong he 
must be paid for it, on which itisfactory 


Then the Supervi 


ret, and he in his 
bargain was immedi- 
ately econeluded. or and the Special Avent were 
taken into the ring, which consisted, when it was finally formed, ot 
the distillers and all the officers of the revenue appointed to watch 
them. The money paid by the distillers was, as iu St. Louis, partly 
kept by those who received it, and partly spent in “sustaining the 
tehin swears that all his share went in this way, as he 
‘in polities all the year round,” and did not want money 


party.” 
wan 
merely when an election was coming off. The connection revealed 
by such testimony as this and that in St. Louis between politic 
and frauds on the revenue is so glaring that the Republican paper: 
are not disposed to exult over the exposures, as they were at first, 
It must be confessed that the 
present system of having all the Government officers in the pay of 
the whiskey-rings, and relying on their quarrels for evidence of this 
fuet and for an account of the tax which ought to have been col- 
lected, is unsatisfactory as a method of collecting the revenue, how- 
ever much it may show the desire for * reform within the party.” 


as a triumph of good government. 


Mr. Bowen has been brutally expelled and “ cast out ” by Ply- 
mouth Church, in spite of a long and gallant defence. He is now a 
pewless man, and, if he should become embittered, might carry 
‘‘the bottom facts” to the grave with him. But we do not believe 
he will become embittered. He has too rich and genial a nature, 
and too anxious to do good. We have no doubt he will join 
mother church, and take ‘‘ the bottom facts” with him fur the edi- 
‘ication of some other religious society. We fancy, from his extreme 
fastidiousness about the persons he tells them to, that they are very 
precious to him, and probably the contemplation of them often con 
oles him in these sad days of dull business and fading hopes. 


iS 


Silver continues to decline in London, and the lowest price ever 
known (52d. per ounce) has been reached. This makes 
tokens now coming out of the Treasury worth 82 
dollar, and the proposed dollar of 412,5; grains worth 88 cents gold. 
The value in gold of a United States note (legal-tender) for one 
dollar ranged during the week between 881g and 89 cents. Con- 
gress has done nothing during the week to increase the issue of 
silver tokens, which are coming out of the Sub-Treasury here at 
the rate of $60,000 to $75,000 per day. The silver halves are taken 
at 2 to 2!5 per cen’. premium by bullion-dealers to send to Call- 
fornia, where they can be used at 95 to 96 gold; they are issued 
from the Treasury here at less than 89 gold. The premium on 
other small change ranges from !¢ to 1's per cent. 


the silver 
eents to the 


The Royal Titles Act, giving the Queen the title of Empress of 
India, has probably caused more bitteriess of feeling than any 
measure passed in England within half a century. This bitterness 
was aggravated by the report, which was generally believed by the 
opponents of the measure, that it owed its origin to pressure 
brought to bear on the Ministry by the royal family, the younger 
members of which were said to be troubled by questions of prece 
dence in their intercourss with their Russian and German relatives, 
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- 
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| 
arising out of the fact that, while they were only “royal,” their | 
Continental connections were ‘ imperial,” and it was doubtful, | 
therefore, whether the imperialists were not entitled to take the pas 
of them in going in and out of rooms and occupying seats. Finally. 
in order to settle these difficulties, the Queen was said to have 
urged Disraeli to make her an Empress, and his pertinacity in 
carrying his bill through in defiance of the best sentiment of the 
country was ascribed to Her Majesty’s eagerness for the new digni- | 
ty. Mr. Lowe, Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems | 
to have got hold of this story in a shape which he deemed authentic | 
—viz , that the Queen had not only urged Disraeli into his present 
course, but had tried in vain to get two former Prime Ministers to | 
gratify her, and he (Mr. Lowe) aecordingly produced it hot and 
strong ina speech at a public meeting. ‘Fhis furnished Disraeli, 
who owes him an old grudge, an opportunity for savage vengeance. 
He intervened in a discussion on the subject between Mr. Lowe and 
another member ; denied that either he or Lord Derby had ever 
been applied to on the subject ; quoted Mr. Gladstone’s denial that 
he had been applied to; sugzested the improbability that Lord Pal- 
mersten or Lord Russell had been; and then, as a coup de grice, iv- 
troduced a communicaticon from the Queen contradicting the whole 
story from top to bottem. 
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Two days later, Mr. Lowe came down 
and made an abject apology to the Queen, peuring ashes on his head 
for every reason he could think of, and leaving himself in a condi- 
tion which must have satisfied even such a cruel monster as Dis- 
raeli. In all probability, this destroys Mr. Lowe’s chaice of eve) 
holding office again, as no Liberal Premier would be likely to pre- 
sent his name to the Queen as a inember of the Cabinet after what 
has happened. 


The proclamation by which the Queen assumes the new title re- 
stricts its use to all documents intended to operate in India and the 
Colonies only, except military commissions; but there appears to 
be some difference of opinion on this point between the heralds and 
the lawyers, Sir Bernard Burke, the great heraldic authority, having 
advised the Corporation of Dublin that it would be proper to ad- 
dress the Prince of Wales as ‘‘ Imperial Highness,” while the At 
torney-General says this is all wrong. But we presume the fears ot 
the opponents of the measure are well founded, and that, gradually 
but surely, the vast force of flunkeyism which pervades the United 
Kingdom will have its way and give the Queen and the royal family 
the most sonorous title possible, without regard either to the Act of 
Parliament or the proclamation, and there will be no remedy; and 
the practice of the flunkeys will grow into a usage which everybody 
will finally follow. The quarrel seems at this distance a somewhat 
trivial one, but to many Englishmen the assumption of the new title 
marks in an unpleasantly sharp way the passage of England into 
the category of the new electro-plated monarchies of the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, and the consequent loss by the Crown of a 
portion of the dignity which a thousand years of unbroken custom 
gives even to a name. 


England is reported as having refused to join in the note to the 
Porte agreed on in the recent conference of the three Powers at | 
Berlin, ou the ground that the making of an armistice with the in- | 
surgents through foreign mediation would be a recognition of them 
as belligerents; but, if this be the true reason, it will doubtless be 
got over by her addressing a separate note to Turkey herself. | 
There does not seem to be anything left for Turkey but to yield. 
The murderers of the consuls at Salonica have been executed to the | 
number of nine, amidst more or less popular excitement, but under | 
the guns of the foreign fleets, and two more will probably follow. 
At Constantinople the excitement resulting from movement of | 
the Softas appears to have been even greater than was at first re- | 
ported, and the foreign colonies at Pera and Galata were greatly | 
alarmed for their safety, and probably will continue to be, and with | 
reason, aS long as the insurrection lasts. The lower classes of | 





ne 


Turks, and the Ulemas, find it hard to believe that the Empire has 


| avoid giving any fair ground of complaint, aud 


| disposed te act moderately and rat onally 


ation. 


really lost its strength, or that the growing insolence of the **infi- 
dels’ is due to anything but weakness on the part of the Ministers 
If Turkish rule in Europe should be overthrown, we should pro! 


’ 


| ably witness terrible atrocities committed by the Mussulmans before 


finally surrendering. 
nent is said to be the announcement by Mukthar Pasha 
late fights to relieve Nicksics the insurgents had been aided by 7. 
Montenegrins ; and what the war party 
have liked to do was to precipitate an attack on both Servia and Men 
The Montenegrins are, however, making 


The immediate cause of the present excite 
that in 1 
WH) 
at Constantinople would 
tenegro. strong efforts to 
Servia is held tirn 


lv in cheek by Austria. 

The new scheme for the assumption by the Empire of the o 
ership of the German railroads which Prince Bismarck 
forward, and which is now the leading topie of German polities, is 


WI 
us brougl 
nost a necessary consequence of the union ofthe states. When we aay 
hat there are fitteen hundred and sixty-three railroad tariffs in th 
Empire, nearly every little state having i 
against the through as well as the local 
ions of the cost of transportation are rarely reliable in a busines 
‘nterprise, and that, while some of the roads are 
tate, others are in the hands of private corporations, it is eusils 
een that any reform attempted must be ‘thorough and sweeping 


h It ertfoerees 


s ON { 1 


hn, whie 


’ 


t 
} aty . hort . ala 
OUS Ness, S) that caieul 


ow ned DO 


Che question is of course a good deal complicated by the feeling of 
‘* Particularism ” which has been reviving somewhat since t 
and which finds the railroad-centralization plan a very good thing 
to make a stand upon. Prince Bismarek has accordingly met this 
difficulty by getting the Prussian Parliament to offer the railroads 
of that kingdom h 


he war, 


—some of which the state owns and others of which 
it controls—as the first sacrifice on the Federal altar, and it is ex 
pected that the other states, and particularly the larger ones, * il 
rapidly follow. Bismareck’s speech in the debate 
ober and cautious, and evidentiy intended to reassure the doubters. 
He does not think the Government should assume all the railroads 
it once, but only by degrees, and as fast as it finds itself able to 
manage them. He asserts that his projects, so far as they have as- 
umed a definite shape in the Government’s proposals to the Land. 
tag, will require at least three years for their realization, so that 
probably all who have now in an official capacity te deal with them 
vill have left the stage without witnessing their full development 
It is admitted on all sides that no question of equal importance h 
been brought before the Landtag since 1866. 


Was eminently 


France has, luckily, little to trouble her beyond the question ot 
amnestying the Communists, with whieh the Government seems 
that is, to be willing to 
parden those who acknowledge their error, and not those who stil] 
glory in their work and wish they had a chance to try again. In 
spite of the general prosperity of the country, there is a good deal 
of mourning over the steady decline of the French shipping, which 
is made harder to bear by the steady growth of that of Italy; and 
over the great falling-off during the year in the export of Freneh 
commodities, which is made easier to bear by the fact that near! 
all the great producing communities have the same story to tell. 
In tact, the civilized world seems to be eeconomizing. M. Gambetta 
who is placed at the head of the Budget Committee, is applying bi: 
active mind to questions of taxation, and has made a valuable sug- 


| gestion for the revision of the official land survey and valuatio 


which is now thirty vears old, and bears much less of the burden o 
direct taxation than it is able to bear. A great Exposition, which 
is to surpass anything yet witnessed in glory and extent, is plained 
for 1878, and is apparently intended return of 
Franee to order and prosperity, and to assure the world of the es- 
sentially peaceful and industrial character of the new Republican 
Paris, too, is to be made ready for it by restoring all the 


to celebrate the 


régime. 
ruined buildings, and carrying out some of the plans of improve- 
ment suspended by the war. by means of a loan of about $25,000,000, 
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4 CENTENNIAL VIEW OF “PRACTICAL MEN.” 

the Fifth-Avenue Conference have 
di t] 

vast fifty vears in the 


as applied to persons who are 


Milk comments of the on 


ht wit nereased 


» aul 


tinectness the curious change 


ing the } meaning 
se practic i},” 
life or who interest themselves in polities. 
of the 


» nraet il man” 
i praccued hah 


In publie 
Government and for a generation aiter- 
in political parlance, a man whe 
competent to legislate assist in legislation touching the 
interests of an industrial community. He was familiar, 
with the history of all that had been attempted or 

in the way of regulating the social activity or protect- 
ing the individual liberty of civilized societies; he had a mind well 
stored with the contemporaneous facts on which the policy of a 
legislative and administrative body should be based, and showed 
ity in making inductions from them for political purposes, or he 
had great power.in ihe presentation of the arguments by which 
legislation was influenced or framed. 

The men who bore the most prominent part in the formation of 
the Constitution—Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Jetferson, 
Adams, Franklin, and Jay—were in various degrees practical men; 
that is, men more or less familiar with the various political prob- 
lems of their time, and with the facts which bore nearly or re- 
motely on their solution; with the principles of trade and commerce 
and taxation; with the limits of the possible in legislation; with the 
history and conditions of political freedom, and with the strength 
and policy of foreign powers; and, as a consequence of this, they 
were for the most part sober-minded men, whose talk was the re- 
sult of thought. ‘Their writings, epistolary and other, are at this 
moment read eagerly and profitably by all political students, both 
for doctrine and instruction. 


Was, 
Wiis or 
various 
that is to say, 


accomplished 


abil 


Open a volume of their correspon- 
Madison’s, for instanece-—and see what his letters are about. 
On the first page of the index we find him discussing the manner of 
keeping the accounts of the War Department ; the Achwan Confede- 
racy ; Admiralty jurisdiction; the African slave-trade; the effect 
of age on the judgment; agriculture; the Alien Bill and sedition 
ambassadors; colonization; the Amphictyoniec Confede- 
Anglicanism ; apportionment ; power of appropriations ; aris- 
tocracy ; Arkwright; artillery ; banks ; bankrupt laws ; and so on— 
in other words, the weightiest subjects which can engage a states- 
man’s attention; and there is hardly a word he says on them from 
which the reader may not get either new light or food for reflection. 
We might furnish a dozen more illustrations of the same kind. An 
index of Morton's or Conkling’s letters would be amusing reading. 
Now, these men, who performed what is by far the greatest 
political feat of modern times, perhaps the greatest feat of poli- 
tical construction ever performed in any age, and whose writings 
are still consulted as authorities on almost every subject touched 
by them, would be incapable of achieving any political success 
in own day, and would, if they attended a political con- 
vention, be the laughing-stock of the managers, and, if they met 
in consultation on the affairs of the country, be sneered at as 
visionary and impracticable persons by most of the party news- 
And yet the problems of government are still substantially 
the same that they were in their day. How to provide a good ad- 
ininistration of justice ; how to tax most lightly and yet most pro- 
ductively ; how to provide for popular education ; how to protect indi- 
vidual freedom; how to deal with foreign nations, and how to pro- 
vide for the national defence; how to maintain the public credit 
and to regulate the currenty—were the problems they had to solve; 
they are the problems we have to solve. Not a single absolutely 
novel question has arisen since their time exeept slavery, and that 
ettled out of hand. Yet if these men lived in our day 
we should hardly be able to tind a place fur them in public life. 
Washington would probably be a Virginia farmer, writing 


s on publie affairs to Hainil 


dence 


laws; 


racy ; 


our 


papers. 


has been s 
grumpy 
on, a rich lawyer in New York, 
in Europe; Madison would be writing a 
history in fiiteen volumes, and reading papers occasionally at an 


+ 


eiter 


who passed bis summers 


, 


| 
| 
| 





Historical Society ; Jefferson would be a popular lecturer on Daniel 
O'Connell, or a Professor of the Heart in a second-rate college ; 


| Jay would be simply a trustee of Columbia College and a vestryman 


of Trinity Chureh; and John Adams would be a retired ‘* Beacon- 
Street man,” of frosty manners, whose nomination for high office 
would excite a smile in caucuses, while his “ ability and patriotism ” 
would be universally acknowledged in newspaper articles and con- 
versation. If they were all to meet somewhere and take into con- 
sideration “the present alarming condition of public affairs,” they 
would not fare a whit better than the less distinguished assemblage 
which met the other day at the Fifth-Avenue Hotel—that is, they 
would be advised to go back to their libraries and lecture-rooms 
and attend to matters they understood, because Conkling and Cor- 
nell and Bliss, they would be told, would be sure to beat them out 
of sight in the conventions and at the polls. ‘‘ How many votes 
does General Hamilton command in his State?” the party ergans 
vould exultingly ask. ‘“ Why, just one. And how many Mr. Madi- 
Why, one also. And is it not, with all respect to these gen- 
tlemen be it said, under these circumstances, a little presump- 
tuous for them to be giving advice to the ‘brilliant’ Conkling 
or the ‘able aud energetic’ Morton or the ‘sensitive and studi- 
ous’ Logan, to say nothing of the ‘serupulous and high-toned ’ 
Cameron ?” 

Moreover, we have reached such a pass that there is not at this 
moment a single man in the United States Senate whose opinion on 
any question of finance is received with respect by financiers, or 
whose opinion on a question of constitutional law is received as con- 
clusive or even weighty by lawyers, or whose economical dicta 
command the attention of economists, or who has even a tolerable 
knowledge of the history or resources or policy or manners or lan- 
guages of foreign states, or who has achieved any distinction in any 
department of literature or science or art, or is identified with any 
piece of diflicult and successful legislation, or has by any conspien- 
ous achievement reflected credit on his country or his generation. 
This is the first time in American history when this could be said ; 
and yet the Senators are now confessedly our foremost politicians, 
and, par excellence, our “ practical men.” They act, we are told, 
while the professors and scholars and divines, who are mourning 
over the state of the country, only talk. 

Now, what is the reason of this great decline? Wow is it that 
so few of our foremost men—of those who know how governments 
are successfully conducted, who can tell bow laws will work, how 
taxes ought to be levied, how justice can be best administered, how 
the springs of national greatness are fed, the real ‘‘ practical men,’’ 
in short, of all ages and all countries—are to be found in control of 
the dominant political parties of the day? The explanation is not 
far to seek. If the Constitution had divided the appointing power 
among the Senators and Representatives, and made the offices party 
perquisites, the state of things we are now deploring would proba- 
bly have been reached sixty years ago. The talent of the country 
would have retired into private life completely, and the authority 
of individual knowledge, judgment, and character have lost all 
weight, and an entirely new and peculiar test of practicalness have 
been created. In the first place, skill in the distribution of offices 
among the lower class of electioneering agents is hardly attainable 
by a man distinguished in higher and better things, even if he were 
willing to seek it. Consequently, the need of it stops our leading 
men at the very threshold of pubiic life. They neither possess it 
nor are willing to make terms with those who do, and this is what 
renders the position of any first-class American at a political 
convention a little ridiculous. In the second place, even if a 
man really skilled in the art of government gets into public 
life, the distribution of patronage, and its resulting correspond- 
ence, interviews, and consideration of complicated ‘‘claims” and 
interests, are a work of such magnitude as to leave no time for atten- 
tion to questions of either legislution or administration. It is in 
many of its features so repulsive that a real politician, sooner than 
submit to it, abandons political life altogether; and those who re- 
main give up all serious attention to the work of government, and 
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pass their days either in seeing and satisfying cftice-seekers or writ- | party. This position, too, was rendered still more untenable by the 


ing letters to them, or in pushing such bits of legislation as their 
‘¢ workers ” in their State or district may use as claptrap in securing 
a second nomination. No one who has watehed Congress sinee the 
war can help perceiving the melancholy truth that it is under a 
kind of paralysis whieh makes the seientifie or efficient treatment 


of a single leading question of the day almost hopeless, and causes 
the business world to watch its attempts at legislation with uneon- 
cealed terror. It cannot pacify the South; it cannot govern the 
Indians; it cannot regulate the tariff, or reform the currency or the 
civil service, or grasp any new subject like the silver question ; and 
the defence it usually puts forward for its helplessness is thoroughly 
paralytic, viz., that if the bad men somewhere would only behave 
themselves, all would go well. 


Were the pressure of the appointing power removed from the | 


legislators, even such men as we have now in publie life would do 
better than they are doing, though, no matter how good our legisla- 
tion might be, the laws could not be “faithtully executed ” without 
a trained and competent and permanent civil service; but if it 
were removed, and the work of appointment diminished by tenure 
during good behavior, so that the President and heads of depart- 


ments could manage it with but-little assistance, a different class of 


men would undoubtedly find their way into polities once more— 
men who are really interested in and skilled in the art of govern- 
ment, the real “practical men,” in short, whom every civilized 


‘ ° e e - } 
country but our own is more and more calling into its service as the 


first condition of national existence and prosperity. In polities in 
this sense our politicians have no interest. There must of course 
in all free countries be persons who look after the S&anization of 
parties and the machinery of elections, just as there must in every 
army be captains and licutenants, sergeants and corporals. But 
we have cominitted the terrible mistake of raising them to the 
highest offices in our gift, and allowing them to parade their little 
tactical tricks and devices as feats of statesmanship. The real 
visionaries and theorists of politics, as of all otber fields of human 
activity, and in this country as in all others, are the ignorant and 
unrefiecting men. Morton and Logan and Cameron orating on finance 
are sentimental dreamers and romancers, in spite of the faet that 
they can “ capture” a legislature or aconvention. Thaddeus Stevens 
fixing the price of gold was none the less a visionary fool because he 
could get a majority of the icuse to approve of his folly. So was that 
other eminent man, whose name we forget, who refused to believe 
thata Government which had suppressed ‘ the greatest rebellion the 
world ever saw ” could not collect a tax of two dollars a gallon on 
whiskey. Ability to seize on a government by no means argues 
ability to carry it on. We are amused by Tweed’s impudence in 
calling himself a ‘‘ statesman,” but he gave himself that name fur 
the same reasons and with fully as much justification as Morton or 
Cameron can offer for calling themselves * practical men.” He had 
got hold of the “machine” in away which the ablest and best 
men in New York could not imitate, and he was rapidly per- 
suading the public that it was through such men as he that the 
government of great cities on our soil was best conducted. 


THE EXTRADITION TREATY. 
ORD DERBY has answered Mr. Fish, and Mr. Fish is said 


4d to be replying to Lord Derby, on the Winslow case. The | 


position which Lord Derby was said to have taken first was 
that he was bound to obey the British Act of 1870, which forbids 
the surrender of criminals under extradition treaties without some 
stipulation protecting them from trial for other offences than those 
for which they were surrendered. When this news came, we 
ventured to make the suggestion that this was no answer to the 
American demznd, because, as has been said so often by the news- 
papers which have tackled the question en this side ef the water, 
the United States cannot pessitly admit that its rights undera 
Treaty can be medificd by a municipal enactment of the other 


| 


fact that the British Government has sinee 1870) disregarded 
its own law on several oceasions by surrendering prisoners with 
regard to whom the stipulation prescribed by the Act was not 


quired, and it has itself tried men for one offence when thev had 
been surrendered to it by this country for another. If 
British Government could, therefore, disregard the Aet in othe 


cases, they could in Winslow’s also, and common decency would re- 
quire that, if they set it up at all, they should not set it up without 
notice and against a pending demand for a criminal about th 
nature of whose guilt there was no doubt 

If report speaks truly, however—for the correspondence has pot 
been published—Lord Derby does not now take this ground, but a 
much stronger ene, to which those who have discussed the matter 
in our papers have given no attention—viz., that he acts in virtue 


| of the right reserved by international law to the parties to every 


extradition treaty to judge whether a demand for the surrender of 
a criminal under the treaty is made in good faith, and to exact a 
pledge, if deemed necessary, that he shall not be tried for any of 

fence not specified in the treaty. That this right exists is aeknow- 
ledged by the text-books, and, what is still more to the purpose, it 
has been exercised both by England and America, and may be ex- 
It 
specifies certain offences for which criminals shall Le surrendered, 
but it remains with the power on which the demand is made to de 


ercised again any day. The Treaty does not do away with it 


cide whether the offence with which the fugitive is charged was 
really or only colorably one of the offences described in the Treaty. 
For instanee, Great Britain has refused to surrender under the 
Treaty a slave guilty ef killing his master in order to secure his 
freedom ; and we have refused to surrender an Irish tenant guilty 
of killing his landlord. In both these eases, 
said was: “ What you call murder, and believe to be eovered by 
the Treaty, we do not eonsider murder in the sense in whieh 
the word is used in the Treaty. The cireumst 
ease give it in our eves a different complexion, and == we 
are the sole judges of our duty in the premises. We have 
. Which 
comes to us from general principles of international law, of whieh 
the Treaty cannot deprive us. It is not enough, thererore, for you 
to say that this man has committed murder. We enquire into the 
causes Which led to the offence, the social and political conditions 
under which it was committed, and conclude that it weuld be 
against our policy and repugnant to our public opinion to give 
him up.” 


discretion, that is to say, in the construction of the Treats 


If this is a correct statement of the position towards each 
other of the parties to an extradition treatv—and we have vet 
to see ifs correctness questioned—it is of course mere trifling to say 
that all Mr. Fish has to do is to show that Winslow had eommitted 
forgery in order to be able to aceuse Lord Derby of bad faith. 
Great Britain still retains the right to go behind the charge and 
examine the circumstances under which it is made, and see whether 
it covers or is likely to cover any other charge not ineluded in the 
Treaty. It may be inconsistent or discourteous or sharp practice 
for her to do so, but it is not a breach of the Treaty. Fer it must 
be remembered that the Treaty does not provide for the surrender 
of all criminals, but for that of criminals accused of certain offences. 
Otuer offences are excluded by implication, not inadvertently, but 
beeause the eontracting parties did not deem it advisable to insert 
them. It does not do, therefore, to sav now that it makes no dif- 
ference if, having got a man surrendered for forgery, you try him 
for smuggling, because this really nullifies the Treaty. It uses it 
to secure the punishment of offences which the contracting parties 
did not intend it should secure, and, even if either of them 
has for some years allowed it to be used in this way, he is not 
thereby estopped from saying that the practice is pernicious and 
must now be abandoned. It is open to the other, as in the Winslow 
ease, to say that it ought not to be abandoned without fair notice, 
or suddenly on a demand for a very great rascal, and the abandon- 
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ment may be made in a very exasperating way; but all this has 
nothing to do with the law of the matter. 

To sum up, we do noé think Great Britain bas behaved well in 
the affair, but she has not transcended her strict right. If she has 
cited her own acts against us, she has been guilty of an impertinence 
and absurdity. If, on the other hand, she falls back on her legal 
discretion, We have bo reason to complain of anything but the sudden- 
ness and discourtesy and inconsistency of her auction. It would be 
agreat pity, however, if this should prevent a national rearrangement 
of the Treaty, with a great extension of the list of offences. In 
fact, it is bard to see why any offence should be excluded from it 
between countiies whose jurisprudence and manners 
nearly alike as those of Great Britain and the United States. 
The “right of asylum” would remain just where it is, and be 
protected as it is now by the enlightened discretion of the two 
Governments. Let us add is not the kind of treaty 


that it is 
of which a quarrel of 


are so 


dignity can well be allowed to hinder 
the amendment. It isin reality an arrangement between the police 
of the two countries for mutual thief-catching, and any mounting of 
the high horse over it would be singularly inappropriate. Nobody 
will gain by any failure to agree or loss of temper but the criminal 


population ; and the spectacle of Lord Derby and Mr. Fish pouting | 


at each «ther, while the burglars and forgers of the two countrie 


run to and fro with their plunder, and flaunt it on both sides of the | 


Atlantic, will be both melancholy and ludicrous. The arrangemeut 


Great Britain proposes is undoubtedly a desirable one, both for her | 


and fer the United States, in their extradition dealings with all Conti- 
nental powers. It is already in practice in France. 
in its way bere, owing to the nature of our Constitution, are not i:- 
surmountable. Even if we do not think proper to meet them in the 
Winslow case, there is no reason why they should not be metin pre- 
paration for other cases ; and the best way of doing this, the easivst 
and completest, is to make a treaty including all offences not politi- 
eal. The line between what is criminal and what is political no 
doubt may sometimes be faint; but it must be left to the good sense 
of the government which is asked to surrender to trace it in each 
particular case. 


DUMAS'’S “ ETRANGERE.” 
Paris, May 5, 1876 


| fae theatre of Alexandre Dumas, fils, is a curious object of study. There 

is so much vigor in his talent and originality in his mind that even 
his failures are more interesting than the successes of others. He is a 
little microcosm in himself: he always seems to me to personify the long 
and persistent struggle of humanity towards a higher ideal; but while 
humanity, taken as a whole, started from barbarism, from the mere play of 
animal instincts, Dumas started from the curious state of immorality which 
can only be found in an old country, an old society, an old capital. His 
education gave him the varnish of the most refined and corrupt civilization ; 
it did not give him the counterpoise of family life, of religion, of estab- 
lished traditions of honor and self-respect. His father, with all his genius, 
was a mere child of nature ; his mother he never knew ; he was thrown on 
the waves of Paris like a ship without a pilot. What others learnt in the 
eradle, at school, in the family circle, the notions which entered their 
minds through the love of a mother, the grave counsels of a father, the 
lessons of the catechism, he had to learn through hard suffering and by 
He found out at his own expense that virtue is less 
that every passion is like a poison which works with 
an irresistible force. He is a self-educated moralist, and this is what gives 
such a poignant energy to his analysis of human life. But his exampk 
shows, after all, that one man cannot do what mankind has done; his 
conception of right. and wrong’ has not the solid and noble lines of the 
Christian or even of the philosophical ideal. His morality reminds you 
more of the contorted statues of modern art than of those beautiful figures 
of the Hellenes which give calm and nobility to every passion and even to 


personal experience. 
dangerous than vice : 


physical pain. 

Whenever I leave the theatre after witnessing a play of Dumas's, I feel 
discontented with man more than reconciled with truth. I have never felt 
this more strongly than in the case of his latest drama, the now famous 


** Etrangére” : T have already seen it six times, and each time this impres- 


| countries besides France 


| one thing—for vengeance. 
Lond 
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I hear that the ‘* Etrangére” will soon be adapted 
it is, therefore, likely to be soon discussed in other 


It is almost impossible, in my opinion, to give a 


sion was intensified. 
for the English stage : 


correct account of a work made for the stage, as action is a necessary e!e- 
I will only analyze the ** Etrangére ” from a moralistic point 
[ will say first that its great defect is the total absence of any 
really moral character. If the “ Etrangére” 
sentative drama, as a résumé of a given country or a given state of society, 
{ would only say : Fly away from such a country and from such a society 
There is no train fast eneugh to take you far from it, no spot distant 
enough from a place where virtue has no better specimens to offer. Fo: 
the characters of the piece which are made to defend the good cause are 
almost as imperfect as those which represent the evil cause. There is not 


ment in it 
of view. 
could be taken as a repre 


| one part which is completely and wholly pure, and the author seems entirely 


unconscious of the imperfections of those whom he has chosen as herees 
and heroines. 
The ‘Etrangére” is an American by birth, born in Louisiana, tl.e 


| daughter of a slave, sold at auction by her own father ; she lives but for 


She cannot avenge herself on the vile master 
who was also her father: she must avenge herself on all men: she says, 
like Caligula, ‘‘ I would that humanity had but one head to cut off.” Her 
wish is to dishonor and ruin all men. She is handsome, and her beaut; 
becomes the arm of her systematic vengeance. She begins with the sons of 
her father. She had met a good fellow in Boston, coming from the silvei 
mines of Nevada, and had married him, but left him immediately with 
some money which he had bronght from the mines. She returns to the 
South, and, being almost white, nobody knows that she has been a slave. 
She comes between the two sons. who are her brothers ; they both fall des- 
perately in love with her; one kills the other, and is himself hanged. 
Then she goes to Europe, to find a new field of activity. She becomes im- 
mensely rich ; @he plunders, ruins, all the men she knows, and she never 
gives anything in return but dangerous smiles and more dangerous words. 
She calls herself the virgin of evil. Is she really pure ; and what right has 
she to destroy the happiness of so many ? 

She comes, when our play begins, between a young duchess and her 
husband. The duke is the worst specimen of humanity that can be found ; 
he was ruined, nearly dishonored, and he married his wife, the daughter oi 
a bourgeois millionaire, merely to secure ample means of continuing his dis- 
orderly life. Dumas has taken him as the personification of elegant vic 
he is the ‘‘vibrio” of the social body, made for the decomposition of 
societies, like the microscopic animalcules that decompose the flesh and the 
animal tissues. Dumas treats this question of the ‘‘ vibrio” as a naturali:t. 
There are men who must act in the social blood as corruptors, as fatal agents 
of death ; they have no conscience, no freedom ; they do their dreadf:! 
work, inflicting suffering and scattering misfortune and dishonor round 
them, till a stronger ‘‘ vibrio” comes and kills them. This would be very 
philosophic if the poor victim of the ‘‘vibrio,” the young duchess, were 
herself a little interesting. But here Dumas shows the cloven foot ; as soon as 
she understands her viie husband she has but one idea—to find the young man 
with whom she was in love when her vain and vulgar father forced her to wear 
acoronet. She throws herself completely into the arms of the young engineer 
who wanted to marry her when she was still a girl. It is, by the way, the 
fashion now to take an engineer forahero. Mme. Sand began the apotheosis 
of the representative of modern industry, and Dumas is walking in her foot- 
steps. I dare say there are some very respectable men among the numerous 
body of engineers ; Dumas’s hero is a very ordinary young man, and there 
is very little to say about him. 

The duke is quite willing to inflict misery on his wife, but he doesn’t like 
ridicule for himself ; his particular code of honor does not allow him to be 
classed among the “ maris trompés.” He picks a quarrel with his wife’s 
lover, and chooses for his second the husband of the ‘* Etrang? re,” Mr. 
Clarkson, who happens to be in Paris, and who is on the eve of his depar- 
ture for America. In Mr. Clarkson, Dumas has tried to typify a society 
quite different from ours. Clarkson is a rough, practical man ; he appears 
in a travelling suit, keeps his hat on his head, smokes in the presence of 
ladies. He is occupied with speculations, and gives a long account to his 
wife, who is now simply his partner, of the development of a new city which 
he has started in the West. He becomes acquainted with our engineer, who 
is making plans for a new kind of machinery for the silver mines. He 
comes and goes through the piece, always darting like an arrow ; when he 
is presented to the duke, he hardly Jooks at him, and calls him ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
or rather ** M’sieur,” in the most abrupt manner. He, of course, always 
carries a revolver in his pocket, and he has killed any number of men in the 
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mining districts. He is honest in his way: he never lies, he says. be- 
cause he is too busy, and lies would confuse his mind. This is the type 


whieh Dumas opposes to his ‘* vibrio” type—a rough, busy, active man, 
courteous only to the indies, jolly, humorous, self-satisfied, a sort of living 


engine of progress. Why the duke should choose a man so different from 
ul against the man who loves his wife, and who is loved 


by him, isa mystery. | 


himself as his seco 


gut ‘sit is in the piece,” as Tonece heard Lincoln say 
to his young boy, who was asking so many explanations during the repre- 


sentation of ** King Lear.” 

The duke has got possession of a love-letter of bis wife’s, having stolen 
it : and he confides it to his second, as he wishes, in case he should be killed. 
While 
he is making his explanation to Clarkson, adding many details which show 


that his wife should be disgraced—an act quite worthy of a *‘ vibrio.” 
him to be a villain, Clarkson is first astonished, then becomes angry, and 
finally tells the duke very openly that he is a villain. 


ment is very amusing; he himself becomes very angry 


The duke’s amaze 
This scene is oj 
of the best of the drama, for the gradations of it are very well marked ; 
before it is over, the quarrel becomes so hot that Clarkson tells the duk 
that he will not be 
with a man who is preparing 
have a duel themselves first. No witnesses are needed 
in the garden and settle their little difficulty at once 


his second but his adversary. He can’t let him fich 
such good machinery for him ; they musi 
They ean go down 
The duke, who ha 
preserved an intense pride as the only remainder of the virtue which should 
be attached to his rank, does not even think of refusing this offer : they go 
out together and disappear. The stage, of course, fills up at once with the 
other actors. The duchess comes, and the young lover, and Mrs. Clarkson, 
who is herself in love with the engineer, and who, consequently, wants the 
duke to live. 
these people. 
drama as an unnecessary element 
propounds the theory of the *\vibrio”: he talks like the ancient choru 
and always prophesies the calamitic 


You mav imagine the chaotic state of the sentiments of al! 
Add to the number a doctor, who circulates during the whol 
: a Darwinist, a philosopher, it is he who 
which are to happen. He is now 
quite satisfied ; he knows that the young duchess will soon be a widow, that 
her lover will become her husband ; he is infallible as science itself. The 
door opens, and, according to his prophecy, Clarkson comes back Every- 
body understands that the duke is killed ; and Clarkson says, quietly, ‘*] 
have still time to go by the night train, as I am due to-morrow in Liver 
pool.” 

This is not an analysis of a piece which cannot well be analyzed ; my 
object has only been to show that the drama, while it pretends to r present 
the eternal struggle of right with wrong, fails in its object, since there is 
no true representative in it of right, of perfect purity, of perfect virtue 
All the actors finally make a sort of league against the ‘* vibrio,” and thei 
war upon him is so unmerciful, and eonducted on such principles, that 
the despicable, miserable ** vibrio” becomes almost interesting. He i 
victim not of his own bad passions, but of men and women who, if not s 
The morality of the drama i 
therefore very defective ; it is more nominal than real. It may be that 
Dumas wanted to show that, even among the wicked, sin has no chanee and 
must be defeated in the end ; but it would have been refreshing if he | 


bad as himeelf, are far from being good. 


shown us at least one pure character among so many who are world! 
silly, or corrupt. 


Correspondence. 


MASSACHUSETTS ART-INSTRUCTION., 
To tHe Epitror or THe Nation: 
Str: Your issue of this week shows that the discussion of art-educatic 


in Massachusetts has life in it 
believe that a high service is doing not only for Massachusetts but for the 


Those who watch its course in your colum) 


various States in which book-agents are busily securing the adoption of the 
new system. It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to a call for * 
scheme without vagueness” which may be applied to the training of minds 
en masse, and which seems to be necessary in the present phase of educ- 
tion, but it appears to some of us that the call is well answered in ) 
reply to “*C. A. L.” Hamerton, in his * Etehers and 
the matter when he points out that the best and highest in art cann 
taught by any ‘“‘method.” It cannot be communicated, but the lea 
living in an atmosphere of true art may apprehend it. 

While theories for the general study of art are in order, I should like ¢ 


“tehiy "+ 
AChINGsS, or 


‘ 
c 


ition. oe 


present through the Nation the actual working of the theory vractised 


‘husetts, having obtained the knowledge as an observer of the com 





mon schools and as a student in the Normal Art-School. The system it 


use here was introduced first in the schools of Boston. From = person 
knowledge, I will sav that it is a burden and disgust to the teachers. Whi 
the modern school-system is striving to do the impossible, to thrust ina new 


} 


‘ ! 4 ’ 
Mterest Gemaname 


unlimited time and nerve-force, and to press it by a 
pecial system of petty rules, creates in many teachers and pupils a waking 
nightmare, so much of the theorv is carried out by compulsion In the 


te 


ers who fail to comply wit! 


regular reports are published the names o 
these rules and prepare for special examinations in drawing. It was stated 
in the ontset that the better method of applying the system would be by the 
regular instructors, but the State was soon asked to found a Normal Art 
School for the training of speei7/ instructors \ large percentage of the first 


year’s students were either teachers in Boston and vicinity, ot 





former students of drawing in the Le ile, A law had been PRESS d 
making it obligatory on cities and towns of the nmonwealth having 
more than 10,000 inhabitants to furnish fre ustruction in drawing, and 
most of the students were sanguine of ob tainit empl Vinent at wood 
saluries under the working of this law In the case of verv few has this 


hope been realized, since no method has yet been devised of compelling 
cities and towns to comply with the provisions of the law 


nm 


he course of study in the school was for a period of four vears, that of 


the first vear being designated Industrial Art.” For this twenty five 
lrawings must be presented and twenty hours of examinati passed, \ 


the close of the year only thirteen out ofa hundred and thirty-three stud 


vild take the diploma. And vet each successive vear the system is | el 
by increase of work. ‘The motive of this I do not see. unless it be a1 
tion to outdo everything else at home or abroad in what the direct 
**tough work.” 

A number of trained draughtsimgn, comp: 
a day’s work, agreed that it could not exceed seven hours without ce 


the nerve-force and injuring the quality of the work. Ask the best and 


most Vigorous student in the Art-School how much time must be giver 
the required work, and you will be told * @/? the time.” Udder such pres 
ure, the morals of art suifer Pleasure in the work there is none There 
is only a dead determination to rerxeh the ead of the course—with what 
degree of credit, few care. The mental atmosphere of the school is one of 
extreme heat and fatigue. Ret strating against this condition of thin; 


as crushing to the spirits, a student was coolly reeommended by the dire: 

tor to take ** morphine.” In other schools there is an attempt at least to 
guard the health of the } upils against the exactions of a system Or then 
own ambition. In this school it is nothing that the students iose health 
inspiration, and courage—the system must not be ** vaguely carried out. 

If one fails to « 


examination rather than the required number fifiv, there must be anothe 


mmplete a single drawing or receives forty-nine marks in a 


six months’ waiting for the diploma. lf, desperate at giving so much tim 


ic, the course is aband med, it is don at tl e loss of all ihe 


to gain so litt 


coinpleted drawings, the director declaring them forfeited, though me 
printed regulation acquaints the student with the condition. 

Now, it will be asked, Why is not sucha yoke broken | 
Committee of the last legislature had refused to consider a resolve appro 
priating $14,000 to the Art-Schoi ‘Bhev had heard that many {- 


graduates are unemploved, and regarded the founding of the school as pre 
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mature. A member advised the preparation of a circular, in order to 
light on the question when it should come before the legislature. At the 


’ 


proper time a copy of this circular was sent t 


und House, but was abstracted, [ will sav, while in the hands of the 


legislative postmaster, not suppress 1 before printing. as was stated at a 
special meeting of students ealled by the managers of the school t eX pre 
approbation of the system And that 3 he point ‘* Nerma? Art” ha 


reached thus far in Massachusetts. 


The chief incubus on those wh sort of art is the meney 


interest in text-books on art-edueantion. ¢ t 


rreat expectations of remn- 





nerative employment At present the scl is ineflicient either es a train- 

ing school for teachers or for designers—not, as I believe, from want of 

thility rnestness in the students. The school is no longer free. there 

ray ince of =90 a vear . debt of $20,009 has been incurred by the 
gers during the past year, which is given rr n for the change 

If in the distant future the re sh uld come a ! evelopt ent of i n 
(meriea, its germ will not be unfolded by compulsory methods in Ma 


chusetts schools ART-STUDENT 
Bostox, Mas+. May 15, 1876 
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THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION, 
‘we NATIOD 
ave appeared in the leading English 
r, calling attention to a very fine collection of 
's, and gold ornaments, recently deposited in 
Alessandro Ca 
ire that they should be purchased for the nation. It was in 
they would remain in England that Mr. Charles 
ge of t 


elani of Rome, and expressing 
Newton, 


‘department 


of antiques at the Museum, had induced 
Nant to bring over these tri 
of their value by placing the marbles near those of the Parthe- 

nzes in the room allotted to objects of their class, and the gem: 

» by side with those of the Blacas collection. Unfortunately for Eng- 
Mr. Newton, although backed 


English connoisseurs (and supported by the most influential 


1, but perhaps fortunately for America, 


3), failed in his attempt to obtain an appropriation from the Govern- 

and although Sig. Castellani was urged to allow his collection to 
remain for another twelvemonth at the Museum, in the hope that the pur- 
chase-money would eventually be granted, he determined to transport it 
across the Atlantic, and thus give the Americans an opportunity of seeing, 
at the Centennial Exhibition, works of antique art of a class such as had 
never before and may never again be seen on this continent. ‘* It becomes 
disagreeable to reflect,” says a writer in the Daily News of January last, 


‘that all these treasures may go to America. The Americans are not 


} 


“asures, and, when he did so, showed his | 


likely, at least they are not usually inclined, to drive a hard bargain for | 


what they want, and it will be a pity indeed if England lets ‘ Dionysus’ 
[a marble statue of the Indian Bacchus in the Castellani collection] and the 
rest cross the Atlantic. Ile would not return, as he did from India.” Now 
that this has happened, Mr. Editor, it cannot but be the desire of all who 
feel that the standard of taste in this country can only be raised by the 
sight of objects of the highest class, that this prophecy may be fulfilled. 

The collection was offered to the British Government for £40,000, and 
probably might have been or may be purchased for a somewhat less amount, 
but however this may be, there can be no question that for us to buy it at 
the asking price, if it cannot be bought at a lower, would be less extrava- 
gant than it would have been for the English, as they are already so rich 
in such precious objects, to have done so. It might, perhaps, be too 
much to expect that any one of our museums should purchase this collec- 
tion, although by such an acquisition it would be at once placed on a foot- 
ing with the museums of the Old World ; but is it unreasonable to hope 
that by a joint effort, made in Philadelphia, New York, Washington, and 
Boston, it may be secured for the museums of these cities, and divided 
between them? In this case, the trustees of these institutions micht 
agree that the portion allotted to each museum should be exhibited for a 
fixed period in each of the other three museums in rotation, so that ever. 
tually the entire collection would have been seen in each of the four. The 
Seience and Art Department in this way causes works of art of very 
great value from the Kensington Museum to cireulate about the United 
Kingdom for the benefit of provincial towns, whose inhabitants would 
otherwise be deprived of the great advantages thus offered to them. 

: many gentlemen in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Washington, who have shown a lively interest in the formation of museums, 


al . aw 
gnere are 


whose educational power is becoming more and more widely appreciated in 
this country. Is it not possible that they can be persuaded to take advan- 
tage of a great opportunity, the like of which may never again be offered 
to them ? Can they not be induced to take steps, each in their several 
cities, to raise a sum of from forty to fifty thousand dollars for the purpose, 
and together endow America with these treasures which the Centennial 
has brought within her reach ? In a few weeks they will be arranged 
in the three rooms assigned to Sig. Castellani in the Art Memorial Build- 
ing at Philadelphia, together with a collection of Italian majolica perhaps 
in its completeness and the beauty of its specimens. There they 

‘ visited by persons who have the growth of our nascent museums at 


year 


Let ustrust that having come, and having seen, they will determine to 


vevery cffort to save thé antique collection at least from being taken 


wore. Ifso, IT would 


suggest that subs ription papers be one ned 


spices of the trustees of cach of the museums above-mentioned. 
h by word of mouth and by articles in the newspapers, the impor- 
king the intended purchase be urged upon the public; and this not 


ls, as calculated to foster az 


srtiatio appreciation of the 
itself an inealeulably noble object—but also on industriz! 
grounds, as a measure sure to lead to that improvement in taste which will 
more and s.cre demand that what we use, whether to clothe ourselves, to 
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adorn our persons and our houses, or to minister to our daily wants, shall 
be excellent in color, in form, and in design, Why is it that Signor Cas- 
tellani’s brother, the famous Roman jeweller, sells his beautiful gold orna- 
ments to appreciative purchasers from every part of Europe ? Rome is full 
of shops where objects made of the same precious metal and of equal weight 
are to be bought for a third of the price asked at the Palazzo Poli. 


all the world knows the answer. 


To this 
Castellani cf Rome has collected together 
and studied the counterparts of these exquisite antique gold ornaments from 
the sepulchres of Etruria, which his brother has brought to America. Who 
can say that, if we keep them in our museums, our goldsmiths will not so 
profit by the study of their technical and artistic perfection, as to be able 
eventually to make works of their own worthy to be classed with those now 
made at Rome by the first goldsmith of his time ? 

It is not my intention to enter into any detailed description of the 
Castellani collections. [ only desire, by raising a corner of the veil 
which still hides them from view, to give a faint idea of the treat 
which lovers of the beautiful in art have in store for them. The gold 
ornaments consist of rings, clasps, ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces, coro- 
nets, and the like, whose historical sequence increases their collective 
value. The oldest, found chiefly in tombs at Cervetri and Chiusi, repre- 
sent an early stage of that peculiarly Etruscan granulated work which, 
at a later time, attained that maximum of technical delicacy and artistic 
elegance shown in the wonderfal specimens from Metapontum and Taren- 
tum in Magna Grecia, and from Volci in Etruria. Two necklaces, with 
clasps made of butterflies in particolored enamel, and a row of ear-rings 
with pendant enamels of birds and animals, may be cited among many 
examples of the use of colored enamels to enrich gold, which had previously 
been the goldsmith’s only material ; and two vine branches with grapes 
formed of pearls, and a large bracelet whose clasp is shaped like a shrine 
with a deity seated in it, as equally typical of a later time, when that love 
for splendor, massiveness, and show, which came in with Alexander, marked 
all products of art with such sure signs of decadence. These, with Ro- 
man jewellery of Imperial times, and the Byzantine specimens which 
abound in the Castellani collection, enable us to trace the goldsmith’s art 
from its rise to its decline, from the tombs of Etruria to the palaces of 
Byzantium, 

Sesides these precious objects, there are Roman rings, rings from the 
Ionian Islands and from Syria, as well as rings medieval, altogether more 
than three hundred in number. There are also two hundred engraved 
gems, both cameo and intaglio, some of them of the greatest beauty, as 
well as Roman medallions in gold and silver of the utmost rarity. I have 
left myself but httle space to speak even cursorily of the marbles and 
bronzes which Signor Castellani has brought us. Among the first are busts 
of Euripides, Dionysus, and Apollo; a large statue of the Indian Diony- 
sus, like the beardel Bacchus (called Sardanapilus) at the Vatican. But 
the gem among the marbles is a statue found on the Esquiline during tle 
recent excavations, representing a boy taking a thorn frem his foot. This, 
as all agree, is a masterpiece of art, differing from the more ideally treated 
bronze of the same subject in the Capitoline Museum in being singularly 
realistic in treatment. It is an undoubted original, and from its peculiar 
character may be supposed to be a product of the school of Pergamus, 
which flourished as late as the second century before our era. 

Among the bronzes are twelve cists, probably used to contain mirrors, 
combs, strigils, sponges, and other articles needed at the bath. Such 
evlindrical caskets, chiefly found at Palestrina, are decorated with 
incised compositions, for the most part of Greek subjects. One 
of the Castellani cists, however, forms a peculiarly interesting excep- 
tion to this rule, as the subjects engraved upon it are taken from that 
cycle of Italian legends which supplied Virgil with material for the 
later books of the “neid. To Mommeen and other historians who maintain 
that these myths had no root in the hearts of the primitive Romans, 
the sight of a composition representing ‘‘ AEneas pointing to the slain 
Turnus and claiming the hand of Lavinia from her sire,” engraved by an 
artist who lived centuries before the days of Virgil, must be one of those 
stumbling-blocks which chance sometimes throws in the way of the archo- 
logist to upset theories from which he is reluctant to part. 

Vant of space obliges me to speak very briefly of Castellani’s collection of 
Italian majolica, which, with the single exception of that at South Kensington, 
isof all collections of its kind the richest and the most complete. Its origin is 
made clear hy many fine examples of Hispano- and Siculc-Moresque glazed 
ware, the work of Arabian potters. Among these are specimens of Castel- 
Girone manufacture, made in Sicily by the Moors, a century before Luca 
della Robbia discovered his celebrated stanniferous enamel (1435). Of Italian 
majolica proper, the collection contains an immense number of rare 
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pieces from the factories of Pesaro, Faenza, Urbino, Castel Durante, Mo- 
dena, and Rome, many of which give monograms and dates hitherto un- 
known. 
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They thus furnish the student of majolica painting with valuable 
materials for its history, while from the beauty and admirable preservation 
of the objects which bear them, they give him fresh reason to admire this 
charming art. Among them are the iridescent plates of Maestro Giorgio 
Andreoli ; the richly colored platters of Orazio Fontana and Francesco 


Durantino, adorned with grotesques and arabesques ; and a dish with coy 


vr, 
in the shape of a tortoise, which is described in a record found in the Man- 
tuan archives, dated from Pesaro in 1660, as having been purchased by the 
Duke of Modena, then on a visit to the Signora Contessa Violante. This 
is but one of many examples of md@jolica ware in the collection which are 
historically as well as artistically precious. 

A few pieces are added to it of those rare objects, the first specimens of 
European porcelain manufactured in the small workshop established in 
the Boboli Gardens, at Florence, by the Grand Duke Francesco IT. about 
1580. One of these is described, in the introduction to Mr. Fortnum’s 
‘Catalogue of Majolica in the South Kensington Museum,’ as ** exception- 
ally fine and interesting.” 

In concluding this hurried notice of the Castellani collection, I would 
urge all who love beautiful things to visit it, and express the hope that 
among the many who will do 30, a large number will come away with the 
firm resolve to do all in their power to secure it for the museums of the 
United States.—Your obedient servant, C. C. Perkrns. 
Boston, May 12, 1576 


Notes. 


} ARPER & BROS. have just published the fifth volume (for the year 

1875) of Prof. Spencer F, Baird’s ‘ Annual Record of Science and 
Industry.’ The plan of the work is unchanged, and its merits are so 
well understood that it is only necessary to allude to the extension given 
to the preliminary résumé, which here fills 272 pages against 186 last year. 
—— Nature, for April 27, continues its admirable series of scientifie por- 
trait-vignettes with a head of Sir Charles Wheatstone, which is accompanied 
by the usual biographical sketch. It is curious to notice that, like Herschel, 
he was the son of a musician, and that his optical pursuits were preceded by 
an apprenticeship in the manufacture of musical instruments. ——The 
Geographical Magazine for May gives an account of the reception of Licut. 
Cameron by the Royal Geographical Society. The explorer’s journey from 
Lake Tanganyika to the Atlantic, which had already been mapped in the 
Magazine for March, is also delineated, on a smaller scale but more artisti- 
cally, in Petermann’s Mitfhelungen for April 5. No. 61 ef the Berlin 
Geographical Society’s Zeitschrift gives a map of Kerguelen Island, based 
upon the surveys of the German frigate Gaz lie during the Transit-of- 
Venus expedition. Some account of the natural history of this desolate but 
interesting locality, by Surgeon J. H. Kidder, U.S.N., attached to the Ame- 
rican expedition, has been published in the Bul’etin (Nos. 2 and 3) of the U.S 


National Museum.—Three French works of considerable magnitude and 


importance are now in course of publication, One is a ‘ Dictionnaire raisonné 
d’Architecture et des Sciences et Arts qui s’y rattachent,’ by Ernest Bose, 
to be completed in four volumes 8vo, or 2,000 pages in all, and to be illus- 
trated with 4,000 wood-cuts in the text, besides sixty engravings and forty 
chromo-lithographs (Firmin-Didot). Another is ‘Les Travaux Publics de 
la France,’ including roads and bridges, railroads, rivers and canals, sea- 
ports, buoys and light-houses, edited by five engineers of the Ponts-et- 
Chauss‘es, under the direction of their inspector-general. The five chapters 
just enumerated will each be accompanied by fifty photographs (permanent 
prints), and will each make a folio volume. The views are in part repro- 
ductions of those exhibited at Vienna by the Minister of Public Works (J. 
Rothschild), . Finally, we may call attention to the ‘Eneyclopédie des 
Sciences Religieuses,’ edited by Prof. Lichtenberger, with the assistance of 
numerous Protestant colleagues, among whom MM. Gabriel Monod and EF, 
de Pressensé are best known in this country. It will make from ten to 
twelve volumes Svo, or from 8,000 to 10,000 pp. (Sandoz & Fischbacher 
Mr. F. W. Christern receives subscriptions for ail the above. 


—-We note the publication of the first number of the Quarferly Bul'et 


of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, published by the club at Cambridge, 


Mass.—the first American magazine exclusively devoted to 


ornithology. 


This makes, we believe, the fourth periodical of the kind at present pub- 


lished, there being one in England, another in Germany, and a third in 
India. The appearance of the new journal is very creditable to the young 
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Nation. 
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club, and the articles themselves are well abreast of current literature upon 
the subject. 


It is proposed to issue sixteen to twenty-eight Svo p: 


quarterly, with a colored plate to each number if possible. Contribution 








may be sent to H. A. Purdie, State House, Boston, and subscriptions ($1 
annually) to H. B. Bailey, No. 13 Ex | Boston The 3 
deserves to succeed, and we hope those inter 1 will that it dor 

—‘* Prizes for Arboriculture ” are offered by the trustees of the Massa 
setts Society for Promoting Agriculture, a thousand dollars for the 
plantation of not less than five acres of larches, or, on the coast, of Seote! 
Corsican pines, on land worn-out or otherwise unfit for agri ‘ . 
six hundred dollars for the best similar plantation of .A th white 
The gratuitously-distributed pamphlet in which these prizes are announced 
reprints Professor Sargent’s ‘Suggestions on ‘I -Planting,” wl We 
noticed a few weeks ago, and adds the needful directions for pl i 
managing young plantations, the want of which we had called attention 
Directions for procuring young trees are also given; and Mr. Fray 
Skinner, a young gentleman laudably interested in this enterprise of } 
utility, offers to transmit orders and see to the importing of seedlin 
in lots of 1,090 or more, for any intending planter in the State, whet , 
not intending to compete for these prizes. Second and third prizes ar 


offered. 


—The Kindergarten, if not alwavs a luxury, is on th 


always a convenience, while it is seldom presided over by a teacher 





t ‘ i t ‘ 
oughly trained or naturally fitted for the task. Too often it is littl n 
than a high-priced nursery. The machinery of th varten, how 
—the various ** gifts ” of Froebel—hasa distinct value apart from any t 


ing, and we are glad to see that Mr. FE. 


Stelzer, W 
disinterested advocate of the system, has published a series ef ** Kinder 


ten occupations for the family.” They are very attractively put up in ft 





boxes—one containing a number of assorted sticks for laving in di ‘ 
forms ; another, a supply of mats for weaving : a third, leaves of 7 
ruled in small squares, with perforating nm es 1 shiot r mak 
syminetrical designs ; and the last, a slate sin \ 

Diagrams accompany each box, and with their aid 





himself and exercise his imitative powers to good eff 


i 
scope for uative ingenuity. Mr. Steiger is quite right ~ 
‘occupations ” are a proper substitute for toys, dolls, ; 

and will be found promotive of domestic quiet ** du - 


ment weather, sickness, et 


} 
| 


. ? ‘ } 
are also valuable 





—In Lippineott’s for June there is a slight but interesting paper on 


** Modern Huguenots "—in other words, the Protestant populations of the 


High-Alps in France as seen in a hasty tour—by James M. 
paper ** At Chickamauga,” 


Bruce : and the 
by Robert Lewis Kimberly, should also be sin- 
gled out as descriptive writing excellent of its kind, in reading which, 
however, one cannot but feel that a sketch-inap would have made the nar 
native both clearer and more impressive. General Ros 





rans is not spared, 
while General Wood is vindicated, and General Hazen appears as the leader 
of the forlorn hope that rescued Thomas and saved the day. In args 


Mr. Holly continues his articles on ** Modern Dwellings,” and the 


number (on color decoration) may be praised like the first, with some re- 
serves. The medical and sanitary progress during the first century of the 
Republic is reviewed by Dr. Austin Flint, with ample knowledge and 
authority ; with characteristic geniality, too, which makes him in one y: 
sage appear to uphold our existing schools of medical instruction as being 


quite the best in the best of worlds. Le also very decidedly takes part 


in the ether controversy, by assigning the credit of the discovery to Horace 


Wells, of Hartford. 


While recording the fact that the leading medical 
text-books in this country are of American authorship, he refers to the 
} 


obstacles encountered by this literature in everv stage of its growth, in eon- 


sequence of the absence of any international copyright. This ** favored 
the republication of works by British in preference to those by native 


authors, the former having the advantage of @ success already acquired, and 





the Ye} int requ ring no rovalty.” Dr. Flint accounts for the dearth of 
purely scientific investigators on the ground thet the exigencies of time 
and space and increment of population in this country have compelled the 
vast majority of those who pursue medical studies to ** have chiefly in viev 
the duties and responsibilities of the practi r.” The article closes with 
some speculations as to the next epochal discovery in medicine, which Dr. 
Flint is inclined to think will be the demonstration of ** the nature of what 
t] 





the special or specific causes of disease “--a result foreshadowed 
by the tentative ‘* germ theory.” As fcr the coming physician, he ‘ will 
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tioning poi 
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intolerable,” ‘unfit for a se! -house,” ‘air mous from pri 


smell,” ‘several pupils became fined air when ti 
windows were closed a few 
other 
heut 


to remedy than were 
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minutes,” | ; severe npl 
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uch us OVerwork, nhegiect 
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authorities have found a 

The total 
that 


rato} . 
was published, sucn a 


Beyond doubt, the great many more fantt 


suspected to exist is even alarming in ex 


has bee 


ection i 


tent and variety, but we are informeé much improvement 
etfected I 
needed by every city in the Union, by none more so than our own ; and it 
authorities of Philadelphia that tl 


Students 


since the report sanitary ins 


is very greatly to the eredit of th 
have led the way and shown how the thing should be done 
school-hygiene will find interesting material in the report. 


—Mr. Sidney Lanier, moved by ** the inexcusable disre 


rard for the pi 


prieties of a dignified ocenusion and for the li “V ot respes table heh Vik i 
ontennial Cantat 


that his w 


in their remarks on his ‘ ¢ 


has printed a long letter in the Tribune to show 


shown by certain newspapers 
ork was ‘‘at 


events a faithful attempt to embody the status of poetry with regard to t 


most advanced musical thought of the time, made upon carefully evolv: 
laws, and with clear artistic purposes.” This statement of his object indicat 


the defect alike of his poem and of his letter. No cne accustomed to us 
words with precise and definite meaning could spt ik of a poem as an a - 
tempt to embody the status of poetry with regard to musical thought © 
Mr, Lanier’s poetic sensibility and serious purpose cann: 
This lack is t 


practice in composition as of discipli 


anything else 


muke up for the lack of clear expression in his writing 


evidence not so much of want of 
tl 
extension of the capacity of the modern 


Voice as & solo 


in thought. His letter contains much that is interesting in regard to th. 
or hestra, to the re lotion of t] 
and 1 


But the most important part of it : 


instrument to the other instruments of the orchestra, 


the nature of 


musical interpretation 
vitiated bv a fallaev pre 


| alent at the pr 
He affirms that the ide 


iiment should 


sent time among loose thinkers con 


cerning must is in ¢ very intended for ; 
musical ac 


poem 


mp belong only **to that class of intellectual! 
conceptions which is capal le of being adequately expressed by orchestra 
instruments.” jut music is not capable of adequately expressing an 


its function is not thet 
At its best, 


strictly intellectual conceptions ; f definite expre 
on of ideas, or even of emotions, it ean do nothing to expre 


ideas ; it ean but arouse emotions in harmony with certain broad, intellectu 


conceptions lhe subject is too large a one to be fully discussed in a not 


Mr. Lanier has at least succeeded in showing that the difficulties of writin: 
good poem for musical aecompaniment have been increased by the vast d 
the powers of the orchestra, cood wi 


velopment of and that, with all his 


weful legality, and artistic purpose, he did not succeed in writing one th 


univer sally appl ved. 


In the number dated April 29, 1876, 


Rimbault sheds a little light 


of Notis and Queries, Dr. Edward 


upon the history of the English nationa! 


He suv: word 


Bartlett credits them to Henry Carey 


‘God Save the Queen.” that the authorship of the 


matter of conjecture. M2 


mult says that Carey ‘Sis totally out of the question,” and tha 


obable stories “told ot Henry Carey in connection with th 


up regardless of truth, mainly to serve poo 
and perhaps get him a pension ; but they signall 
Ilenry Cavey died in 17438. and th 


e of the introduction of the words to the public j 


thev should 


er of Benjamin Victor to David Garrick, dated October. 


sung to an old anthem tune. Now, in the 


Kned ni Musie for this same veerr, 17345. Dr, 


chorus, to which an Enelish versiou is ap 


prec riber of 
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ended, In both structure and sentiment this chorus seems the original of 


‘God Save the King,” I 


which could hardly have been known at that time, 


it would have been appended instead of the version given Earlier songs 


nbling in some sert the Enelish anthem have from time to time been 


wereld, but Dr. Rimbault notes a new one, which he considers the 


st, from a rare black-letter volume printed in London, 1578, which 
That the 
‘sic is older than the words, and probably of the sixteenth century, there 
td seem to be but little doubt. 


for Queen Klizabeth and the confounding of her foes, 


The blaze of semi-Oriental splendor in which Disraeli seems deter- 
ined to envelop the Indian Empire will prebably rather puzzle the native: 
han impress and overawe them. The progress through the country made 
vy the Prince of Wales has been no doubt a fine show and pageant, but it 
snot by any such means that the English power in India has in time past 
een gained or increased. The theory of the pageant seems to be that the 
'ndians are greatly affected by show and external display, while in reality 
hey are accustomed to show and external display, and they are accustomed 

» it entirely divorced from real power. What they are unaccustomed to 
In the !ast 
3 were consolidating the powerof England 
n the East on a lasting foundation, the French tried the use of pageantry 
without the slightest ‘Tt well deserves attention,” says Lord 
Mahon, in his * History of England’ (vol vii., p. 292), ** that the greatest of 
the English in India—the rulers whose sway over the 


nd afraid of is overwhelming power without external display. 
‘entury, when Clive and Hasti: 


success, 


minds of the natives 
ius been strongest—did not resort to or rely upon those pageantries in which 
the natives are supposed to take delight ”; and he quotes as a witness the ac- 
ount given by a Frenchman, who adopted the Mussulman religion, of the 
futile magnificence of M. de Bussy and other French chiefs in the Deccan. 
Bussy, it seems, always wore a dress of rich brocade, with embroidered hat 
ind shoes ; his table, always in plate, was served with three, often with 
four courses ; he sat upon a kind of throne, with the arms of his king in 
relief ; and whenever he stirred from home he was mounted on an ele- 
phant, preceded by a band of musicians singing his feats of chivalry, and 
followed by two head-chobdars reciting his eulogium. On the other hand, 
‘Colonel Clive always wore his regimentals in the field, was always on 
horseback, and never in a palanquin ; he had a plentiful table, but noways 
lelicate, and never more than two courses. Heused to march mostly at the 
ead of the column with his aides-de-camp, or was hunting at the right and 
ieft. Governor Hastings always wore a plain coat of English broadcloth, 
und never anything like lace or embroidery. His whole retinue a dozen of 
horse-guards ; his throne a plain chair of mahogany, with plenty of such 
thrones in the hall ; his table sometimes neglected ; his diet sparing and 
always abstemious ; his address and deportment very different from pride, 
aud still more so from humility.” It would probably not have occurred to 
the mind of any real Englishman to attempt to keep up or increase the 
English state in India by having the Queen called either Malikah, Malik, 
Sultana, Shéhin-Shah, Padisha, Mahdrani, Adhirdéja, Samréj, Rajadhiraja, 
or Empress, or by sending the Empress’s son to make a sort of progress 
through the country ; but that it should have occurred to Disraeli to try a 
little brummagem Orientalism cannot be surprising to any one who is 
familiar with the peculiar character both of stvle and thought barely bur- 
lesqued by Thackeray in ‘ Codlingsby.’ 


—Mr. Howells’s * Foregone Conclusion’ has’ just been published by 
August Auerbach, Stuttgart, as the first volume in his ‘* Library of Trans- 
Fiction.” Its German title is ‘ Voreilige Schliisse.’ The same 
house has also added to its volumes of Parkman, Franklin, Taylor, ete., 
Mr. Emerson’s ‘Neue Essays’ (* Letters and Social Aims’), 


itlantie 


In this case 
he introduction has been furnished by Julian Schmidt, who takes up once 
nore at some length the comparison between Carlyle and Emerson, between 
there is so little to compare and so much to contrast. Mr. 
schmidt could not help doing, with discrimination 
Speaking for himself, he says: ‘* Freilich, wenn ich mich tber einen 
bestimmten Gegenstand will, so ist Emerson der Letzte, 
* ; but, on the other hand : ‘* Wenn ich Emerson lese, so 


vyhom 
writes, as he 


belehren 
len ich aufschlage 
ommt es mir so vor, als ob ich mich in der besten Gesellschaft bewegen : 
The author’s note 
It is dated at Concord, 


ich fiihle mich auf das lebhafteste angeregt,” ete., ete. 
inserted in fac-simile 
eb. 24, 1876: 


is worth reproducing. 


I owe to Mr. August Auerbach, whose agreeable acquaintance J made 
luring his visit to America, the honoring proposal of addressing my village 
thoughts to the most intellectual of nations. [f I could repay to any Ger- 
man reader any part of my limited but precious debt to his countrymen, it 
would give me sincere satisfaction. R. Watpo Emerson.” 
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‘Zeitfragen des christlichen Volkslebens’ 


May?25, 1876] 


+ series 


—Under the title of 


of pamphlets devoted to the interests of the Evangelical Church in Germany 


is to be published by Zimmer in Frankfort. The subjects thus 


‘The Creation of 
the World and the Laws of Nature,” by Professor Pfatl of Erlangen ; ** The 


announced—*‘ Socialism,” by Dr. Getfcken of Strassburg ; 


seginnivgs of Mankind,” by Dr. Ebrard—are sufficiently comprehensive 


and weighty, and a clue to their treatment is given in the first numbe 
which ably and not intemperately discusses the delicate subject of ** Chri 
Dr. Miihlh iusser, one ol 


character of the Ger- 


tianity and the Press.” The article, which is by 
the editors, deplores the irreligious and anti-religious 


inan press, and the support given it by lukewarm Christians, but, as might 





be expected, fails of practical suggestions as to the establis! 





perous ‘* Christian ™ press. The writer anathematizes more 


purely literary journals of the calibre of the Gartendaube, which in Germany, 
more than elsewhere, form the staple of the intellectual food of the masses, 


i 
irelv overshadows that of the political 


latter—the 


and whose enormous circulation 


Ki/nische Z fung and thi 
30.000, the 
Fum lie i 


r 150,000, the 


papers Thus, while but two of the 
Berlin Vilkszeitung circulation of 
more than 300,000 subseribers, the ///usérirte 
Vodenwe't 165,000, Uber Lund und Me 
Kladderdalseh, the most sensible and scholarly of humorous newspaper 

50,000. Dr. Miihlhiiusser contrasts the activity of the C in the fie) 

of journalism with the indifference of the Protestants. The Germunia, the 


reach a Garteniauie ha 
itung 200,000, th 


Buzar 140,000, ; 
itholie 


chief political organ of the Ultramontane ‘party, has 7,000 subscribers, t] 
Kélnische Volksze tuny 8, 100, the N ve Augsburg r Z 
Bayerische Courier have each 10,000, and the Mainzser Volksbl 


has 25,000. 


tung and tle 


tt, a week! 


—The sixth report of the committee having in charge the excavation 


Olympi« comes to us in a Berlin newspaper of May 6. We make the f 
lowing extract, which is especially interesting as describing the metope, t 
discovery of which had been communicated by telegraph a week before, a1 


which, it appears, was unexpectedly found in cleaning the pavement of t 


temple : 
‘Tt is a marble tablet one metre high by one and one-half metres lon 
. . . « On the left, in a serious attitude, stands a virgin, clad in a lor 
robe reaching to her feet ; her right arm, the fingers of the hand slig! 
parted, falls by her side ; the head is turned toward the right: her way 
hair is covered by a hood ; her left arm is raised aloft. Immediately 
joining, and with his back turned toward her, and seen wholly in profile 
is an unclothed man, bearing a burden ; the bearded head is bent forward, 
coming into view between his two arms, which are raised to steady the 
burden. Opposite him stands Herakles, stretching forward his right arm, 
with three apples (the apples of the Hesperides) in his hand. The left arm i 
broken, the rest of the relief in admirable preservation—e.g., the h 
with the pointed beard ; the locks of hair ; the fillet surrounding the for: 
head. Some pieces which at first appeared to be wanting from the low 
left-hand corner of the relief have since been found. ‘This work, both 
middle figure can be no other than Atlas, whose head it has been suppos: 
was among the fragments found by the French in 1827, and now in ¢1 
Louvre.” 


1 
regards its subject and the style of its execution, is of pecniiar value. TI. 
Private letters from the architect Adler to a friend in Berlin report th 





the impression made by the temple ruins, as far as disclosed, is extrem 
imposing, and that the sculptures are of even greater value than hi 
anticipated. It is also mentioned that the plain of Olympia, for so mat 


centuries deserted, has already become once more a place of pilgrimage. 
Visitors, no doubt mostly Greeks from the neighboring villages, hav 
flocked thither during the Easter season to the number of four hundred t 
five hundred daily. The excavations will be prosecuted until the end « 


May. 


a is more interesting than Mecaulay’s own estimate of his ow 


pr ywers : 


** My accuracy us to facts,” he told his sister, *' 1 owe to a cause wine 
many men would not confess. It is due to my love of castle-buildin 
past is in my mind soon constructed into a romance. With a person 
my turn, the minute touches are of as great interest, and perhaps great 


than the most important events. Spending s 


»ymuch time as I do in solitud 
my mind would have rusted by gazing vac: tt 





iv ¢ the st Wine ws 


L 
it is, 1 am no sooner in the streets than I am in Greece, Rome, in tl 
midst of the French Revolution. Precision in dates, the day or } 
which a man was born or died, becomes absolutely necessary. A slig 
fact, a sentence, a word, are of importance in my roman Pepy 


food for mv fan 


* Diary’ formed almost inexhaustible 


every inch of Whitehall. I go in at Hans Holbein’s gate and come out 
* ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay By his Nephew, G_O. Trevelyan, )'.P | 
London: Longmans & Green ; New York: Haryer & Bros 





, . *)> 37 
ation. re | 
through the matted gallery. The old parts of London, . those old 
gates and houses down by the river, have all played their part in my stories 


These words should be put side by side with his candid admission that 





tus mind was not strong in eritical analvsis : 

The re are,” he writes to a friend, ** extensive classes of sul ts \ hi 
t ik mvself able to treat as few peo le have treate 1 them 

u what | sincerely think when [ sav that [ am not successful ty 
miaivzing the effect of works of genius. | have written several things 
historical, political, and moral question { whicl it f 
sideration, Lam not ashamed, and by which I should be wil to be es 
mated ; but Il have never written a page of criticism on poetry or the fli 
arts which L would not burn if 1 had the powe1 II used to say of 
himself, ‘1 am nothing if not critical.’ The case with me is directly the 
reverse, lL have a strong and a ite enjoviment of we rk YT the wna 
but | have never habituated myself to dissect them.” 

These passages should be studied by any one who wishes to und tard 
either the nature or the li of Macaulay's extraordinary powers I 
prevailing taste of the moment inclines many so-called cultivated pr 
to underrate the originality of his genius. Bui the verdict of time w 
ratify the judgment of the multitude of his 1 id pt ! 
greatest historical narrator who has written in) Eneglis} Che first 


tion of 
caulay lays such emphasis. 
t] ut he 


writes. When he savs in one of his letters, ** lL know no more of Scott th 


his success lies in that capacity for living in the past on which A 
He is unlike 


» speak, fo years With the persons lt whol 


had associated, so t 





1 know of Dryden or Addison, and not a tenth part so much as 1 know of 
Swift, ¢ mwper, or Johnson,” he touches incident ¥y upon ls pecubarity 
of his mind. The men of whom he wrote—Chatham, Burke, or Hastin 

—were of his acquaintance. He might exaggerate their merits or thei 


vices, but his partiality or unfairness was like the love or the hatred whic! 
most men bear only to their conter His comments on his b 


tporaries 
13] t 


are very ilke the re 


nd it 


rks most persons make on their friends or associates 


is easy to believe Mr. Trevelvan’s statement that his uncle ** dis 


puted * with the authors whom he read 
The i 1i } { 1; h } 
ine immediate source of this famillaruv with bvgone times is, as be 


comes immediately apparent from Macaulay’s life. his extraordinary gif 
memory, and the use to which from boyhood upwards he constantly put it 
Without exaggeration, it may be said of him that from early childheod 

reading a book and eatit bread ; 
After the manner of a 


At four 





from the days when he lav on the ru 


butter—he was colle 


ting facts for Ins history, 
- 


child, he learnt the phrases of the past before he understood them, 


ears of age he offered Mrs. Hannah More a ‘glass of old spirits, and 
when questioned as to what he knew about old spirits he could only say 
hat ‘Robinson Crusoe often had some.” This capacity for seizing hold 
if literary expressions appears simply grotesque when it leads a youn; 
rentleman of four or five to answer a lady, who asks him whether he i 

h hurt by some hot coffee sprit on his legs, ** Thank vi madam, thie 


ronv is abated”; but it is nearly allied to another gualitv absolutely 


sential for success in historical narration. At a time when most vouth 





lav consider that they do very well if they can express themselves in writ 

z plainly and grammatieally, Macaulay had already acquired a stvle 
f which a trained writer might be proud. His early command of Jan 
ruage came undoubtedly in part from his early familiarity with literatur 
but there never was a writer whose style Was more completely the natural 


xpression of his mode of thought. WKnowledge of the past and precocious 


literary skill might have produced a mere book-worm who could pow 
orth in good language the stores of his erudition Something much more 
than this is needed for a rreat historian. The rarest and noblest feature 


‘word, may be termed 


ts matchless lucidits You cannot take up a letter or a memorandum in 
which this quality is not at once apparent. It is very closely connected 
liness whic hine f th in everv trans 


tion of 


» his father and mother when not more than fourteen 


express his meaning in language as ele nd as decisive as anv which he 
is used to describe the scenes of history In another respect, his style and 

mode of thought are curiously related to one another. His delight in 
illustrations is one of those traits which no imitator ever misses, but which 
it is most dangerous to imitate Macaulav’s illustrations a the overflow 
ra me I 0 wl } h one fact wavs s ecested, by the mere force f 

ss ition, a whole series of analogies and examples. In the hands of 

ws the use of illustrations is a trick of stvle, causing labor to the 

writ and disgust to the reader. In this, as in some other respects, 


Macaulay's own criticism on his style is emphatically true. It is a good 


stvle which bas run very near being a bad style. Unbounded information, 


mmense literary skill, perfect lucidity of intellect, made Macaulay such an 


4 
q 








historical narrator as will not be produced again for ages. The gifts by 


which his works were produced are rare ; nor will any candid judge doubt 
‘that the works themselves are immense achievements, A great literary 
performance is, like any other work of bigh art, its own justification. It 
wert vd to ask what was the good avhieved by the labors of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, or Tacitus. To interest ages or multitudes in the past is in 


hich none but men of 
But even 
National life can 
To the mass of Eng- 
revealed the great deeds of their forefathers, 


ment of which genius, however high, may find fall satisfaction. 
the dir Teets of work like Mae wuilay’s are not slight. 
hardly exist without knowledge of national histor ;, 
Macaulay 1 


lishmen Every 


man or transaction of which he wrote is impressed on the memory of the | 


nation. The events which he has not recorded, the statesmen or authors 
whose pictures he has not drawn, are all but unknown to English readers. 
Whoever will candidly ask himself how much he knows of Clive or Warren 
Hastings which he has not gathered from Macaulay’s Essays will appreciate 
the debt due to the great historian, and feel how great the calamity that 
the one man who could have narrated the history of England died while 


his tale was not hal? told. 


. . . . | 
genius can achieve, and in the achieve- 


Macaulay himself was, as we have seen, aware that his forte did not lie | 


in literary analysis. That his turn of mind was not ‘critical ” was, how- 
ever, true of him in a wider sense than that in which he used the term, and 
this comparative deficiency in analytical power affected both his reputation 
among his contemporaries and the character of his historical work. It cer. 
tainly diminished his immediate influence among what are called the ‘ eul- 
tivated ” classes both at home and in this country. 


You cannot take up a | 


single writer who at the present moment meets the literary taste of the day | 


without perceiving traces of the prevailing passion for analysis of character. 
Novel-writers gratify this taste by subtle descriptions of the motives which 


are suppose | to actuate their heroes and heroines. Historians are expected 


The Nation. 


to meet the wishes of their readers by profuse employment of the art of | 


sympathetic criticism. With this prevalent fashion (for it is little more 


. . . | 
than a fashion) Macaulay’s whole tone of mind was thoroughly out of sym- | 


pathy. 
told it; but he had neither the power nor, it may be added. the wish to 
give hypothetical versions of the play of motive which may, for example, 
have led Charles I. 


He could tell the tale of English history as no one else has ever | 


to fancy that he was observing the law when he was | 


breaking through every principle of the constitution, or to suggest vindica- | 


tions for the crimes of Strafford or for the intolerance of Laud which 


| 


would have probably been incomprehensible to the Minister and to the | 


Archbishop. 
Macaulay’s influence at the present moment. The partisan pamphlets 
which Mr. Froude has published under the name of histories have done 


This want of harmony with the tone of the day diminishes | 


more to mould or distort contemporary opinion than the whole mass of | 


Macaulay’s writings. 
neither aimed at nor won the kind of success which rewards a pamphleteer. 
Nor can we profess to lament with an estimable critic that the great histo- 
rian’s talents did not include the possession of that ** touching quality, 
the presentiment of the Eve—the feeling of the difficulties which will 
engage and distract mankind on the Morrow.” Such presentiment, what- 


lt is, however, not to be regretted that Macaulay | 


ever be its worth, is incompatible with calm study of the past, and becomes | 


utterly worthless when the ‘morrow ” has become numbered among long- 
forgotten yesterdays. Whether Thucydides or Herodotus had shown a pre 
vision of the wants of the next generation of Athenians or Spartans is a 
matter of no moment to generations to whom Athens and Sparta are 
known through the writings of Thueydides and Herodotus. That Macau- 
lay’s turn of mind lessens at the present time the weight which he exerts 
over opinion in England or America is a matter neither of moment nor de- 


serving any special regret. What is of much more consequence is to note 


the way in which the nature of his intellect affected the character of his | 


history. His most ardent admirers may admit that it lessened his snecess 


in dealing with topies such, for instance, as theological controversies, where | 


what is needed is at least as much capacity for analysis as narrative power 
His treatment of ecclesiastical parties has been not unfairly described by 
one of the acutest of modern critics. *‘ He was fair,” writes Mr. James 


Martineau, ‘to all, because in sympathy with none. Judging them sim- 


as objective phenomena springing from past thought cr passion, he 


ply 


looks at 


them not from the interior position which gives them meaning, 


but from the stage which exhibits their effects.” 

Another point to be borne in mind is that Macaulay belongs to the class 
of narrative rather than of criticai historians. He must be compared rather 
with Livy than with Thueydides, Among the men who have narrated 
history he may claim the very highest rank ; but his strength did not lie in 


what may be called the criticism of history. By this assertion we do not 
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mean to imply either that he was credulous, or that he did not possess the 
capacity for estimating the weight of evidence. ‘The very contrary is the 
ease. Prejudice may occasionally have biassed his judgment, but, as a 

general rule, his decision as to the weight to be attached to evidence was, 

it may be suspected, far more sound than that of the various minute critics 

who, on the strength of special study of particular questions, have from 

time to time assailed his general conclusions grounded on immense general 

knowledge of his subject. What we do mean is that he considered the duty 

of an historian to be mainly that of a narrator, and that he did not consider 
the solution of the problems presented ley past events to be the special task 
of the writer who narrated them. No man, for example, knew better than 

Macaulay how markedly different has been the position oceupied by the 
English nobility from that held by the foreign nob/esse. No author under- 
stood better the exact point of the contrast, or could, if he chose, bring it 
into more striking relief. Ifa man such as De Tocqueville had dealt with 
English history, he would certainly have given his whole attention to the 
solution of the question how it came to pass that the English nobles were 
not a nvb’esse. Macaulay never deals with the problem. Few questicns 
again are more perplexing than those presented by the temporary success 
and the permanent failure of the Puritans. . How did it happen, for ex- 
ample, that the party never rallied after their overthrow on the Restora- 
tion? The question, no doubt, may be answered. What is for the present 
purpose noteworthy is, that Macaulay never really attempts to answer it, 
Take any part of Macaulay’s history the critic pleases, and the result, we 
venture to say, will be the same. Macaulay will be found to have devoted 
all his powers to the narrative of events, but neither to have searched for 
nor solved the problems which the events suggest. 

To say that Macaulay belongs to that class of historians who are narra- 
tors rather than critics of past events is, it should be remembered, rather 
to define the limits of his genius than to detract from his reputation. The 
power of narrative and of analysis are rarely combined, and it is well to 
bear in mind that the primary and most important duty of an historian is 
not to propound theories, but to narrate facts. The value of the theories 
must almost inevitably pass away ; the value of the facts remains. The 
speculations, for example, of Thucydides are interesting as a monument of 
genius ; but our knowledge of polities and society and human nature is 
necessarily greater than his, and it may be doubted whether the naive nar- 
rative of Herodotus is not of more worth to the world than even the most 
ingenious reflections of the writer whom Macaulay held, and no doubt 
rightly, to be the greatest of historians. Those, however, who still think 
that Macaulay’s mode of treating history prevents him from taking rank 
in the very first line of historical writers will, it may be suspected, admit 
that his mode of treatment was the natural result of the character of his 
mind, and that he showed in his literary work, as in other parts of his life, 
the soundness of his judgment in devoting his powers exactly to the tasks 
which he was best qualified to perform. 


TWO MILITARY MEMOIRS.* 

{ ie 69th, Tist, 72d, and 106th Regiments of Pennsylvania Volunteers 

were raised principally in Philadelphia, and were formed into a 
brigade under Col. E. D. Baker in the fortifications of Washington in 
September, 1861 ; their terms of service expired before Petersburg in the 
summer of 1864, and for these three years, under different commanders 
but always as one organization, they shared the varying fortunes of the 
Army of the Potomac, on the Peninsula, at Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg, and in Grant’s campaign of 1864. It is 
to record their part in these campaigns that the first book named below 
was written. 

To the survivors, and to the friends of those who perished from camp 
and prison diseases, and of those seven hundred whose names are recorded 
as killed in battle, the story will be interesting from personal associations ; 
but toa much larger audience it is instructive, as being a vivid description 
of the actual life of a volunteer organization and of its daily experiences, 
in battle, on the march, in camp, and on the picket line. In a country 
whose military policy is to keep a small regular army, barely sufficient in 
time of actual hostilities to form the cadres of an immense volunteer 
foree, a certain knowledge of military drill can be disseminated by an effi- 
cient militia organization like that of New York ; but for a conception of 
the actual movements in war, the dangers and hardships of a soldier's 
life, the feelings and thoughts of the soldier himself in a campaign. we 


Ry Charles 1. Barnes, late Brevet 


** History of the Philalelphia Brigade. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 


Lieut -Col. and Ass’t Adj't-Gen. of Volunteers.’ 
Co. 1876. 
‘The Life of Gen. Thomas J. (“Stonewall *’) Jackson. 


Ry Sarah Nichoias 
Randolph.’ With illustrations. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippircctt & Co 
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must turn to books of this class, written by men who saw constant service 
in the war, and describing the particular share of the organizations with 
which they served in the grand military movement 

The volume before us is one of the best of its kind ; it does not profess 
to criticise the campaigns, but gives a faithful picture of the American 
volunteer soldier, and of his transition from the reeruit, firing at random 
upon his own people in his first night’s march, to the cheerful and brave 


veteran, who still retains his supposed right of discussing his superiors 


while he obeys their orders ; who patiently endures any hardship when he 
understands that it aids in the success of a movement; who assaults a 
position four times in an afternoon if ordered to do so, but who makes up 
his mind pretty clearly after the first attempt whether he will be successful 
or not, and accordingly fights with vigor or without it ; who learns in- 
stinctively to intrench his position without orders, and submits to disci- 
pline because he appreciates the advantages of it and not because a higher 
authority requires it. Such aman may be a very different character from 
the well-driiled and even intelligent machine of the best European armies, 
but his character is one of the factors in the problem of any future war ; 
and any regimental memoir which explains this character and records the 
deeds of a gallant body of men, makes a positive addition to the science of 
war as well as to the history of the Rebellion. 

Thomas J. Jackson was born at Clarksburg, Virginia, on the 21st of 
January, 1824. His early life was one of hardship, as he was left an orphan 
at the age of seven, and was not very congenial to the uncles to whose care 
he was confided. At the age of twenty he went to West Point, where he 
had great difficulty with his studies, his mind not beine quick and his 
previous education having been very limited. Each year, however, he 
improved in scholarship, and graduated creditably in 1846. As a lieu- 
tenant in the artillery he was at once ordered to Mexico, where his gallantry 
was conspicuous at Cherubusco and Chapultepee. A few years of the 
inaction of a garrison life after the war made him welcome with joy the 
offer of a professorship at Lexington, which he accepted in July, 1851. 
Here he passed ten eventful years, during which he was twice married, and 
travelled for a few months in Europe. 
conscientious in the performance of his duties, very active at prayer-mect- 
ings, very unpopular with the cadets. On the 27th of April, 1861, he was 
commissioned colonel in the Virginia forces and ordered to command 
Harper’s Ferry, and from that time his whole life changed. After occupy- 
ing the attention of Patterson in the Valley, he was brought to Manassas 
in time to take part in the battle, where his firmness gained him the 
sobriquet of ‘*Stonewall”; subsequently he was ordered back to the 
Valley, and with great skill he defeated or neutralized largely superior 
forces under Banks and Shields throughout the spring of 1862. In June, 
he was transferred with his command to the vicinity of Richmond, and 
opened the attack which resulted in the seven days’ battles and forced 
McClellan to the James River. In August, having been sent to observe 
Pope, he fought the drawn battle of Cedar Mountain; and three weeks 
later, with half of Lee’s army, made the celebrated flank march which 
drove Pope’s army from the battle-field of Manassas to the defences of 
Washington. Soon afterward he captured Harper's Ferry with its entire 
garrison of 11,000 men, and on the following days took an active part in 
the batile of Antietam. At Fredericksburg he commanded the right wing 
and repulsed the attack upon it ; and at Chancellorsville, with two-thirds 
of Lee's army, by making a rapid march of eighteen miles, he fell upon 
Hooker’s right flank and rear and completely routed him. At the close of 
this day, May 2, 1863, he was accidentally shot in tie darkness and con- 
fusion by his own men, and he died a week later—Sunday, May 10. As it 
was his skill which dealt the Army of the Potomac two of its most crushing 
defeats, so his death marks the period of the last Confederate victory. 

If we turn to Mrs. Randolph’s biography to find something of the hid- 
den causes of this strange life, we shall be by turns pleased and disappointed. 
The domestic side of his character is brought strongly forward, and we 
readily see that in ordinary times he was a man to be completely misunder- 
stood ; his tenderness and kindly disposition made him beloved of his 
friends, but his shyness, his lack of geniality, and the almost morbid 
character of his religion, made him appear to strangers cold and unsympa- 


He was methodical, zealous, and 


thetic. But in the times when men’s souls are tried all this was as 
nothing ; it was then that his great force of character, impelled by a sin- 


gle idea—God and his country, as he understcod it—transformed him into 
one of those men whom others love to follow and obey, and in whose pre- 
sence they have a feeling of protection. The more strictly military part of 
the book is not so successful. It shows a lack of technieal knowledge 
which results in giving too great prominence to the minor details and not 
enough to the important features, and thus confusing the accounts of 
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battles and campaigns, This is particularly noticeable in the history of 


the first year of the war, and it is rendered still more bewildering by the 
bravado and exaggeration as to the relative numbers of opy forces, 
which were so common then but are out of date now. As the war runs on, and 
both sides settle down more steadily to work, the tone of our author's « 

scriptions changes materially, and for the better : and, finally, the account 
of the battle of Chancellorsville and the wounding of Jackson (including 
the extracts from other biographies and the papers of the day) is wonder- 


fully graphic and vivid. 


about secession. This was, perhaps, to be expected ; but might better 
have been omitted, as contributing little er nothing to the f f Mrs 
It is enough to Say of him that he was on f two men 


Randolph’s hero, 
from Virginia who contributed more than any other two from the South te 
what chances of life the Confederacy ever had. 
worshipped as heroes in the South ; and their former enemies at the Nerth, 
while holding fast to the idea that they made a great and t 
ulready yield them respect for their sincerity, their high personal ch 


2 - as 


ters, and their unselfish devotion to the eanse which they supported 
. from 
Alexander the Great, with a sketch of its subsequent history to the present 
time. By George W. Cox, M.A., author of * Tales of 
‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ (New York : D. Appleton & ¢ 
L876. 8vo, pp. 709)—Mr. Cox’s reputation as a scholar 


A Generai History of Crrecce the earliest period ro The leath of 


ete, 


rian made it quite certain when it was announced that he had wi 
a history of Greece that the work would be well dene. In this 
we are not disappointed. 
of Greece is not a complete one, like Mr. Merivale’ of It mec. some ilis- 


It is a pity, however, that this *General History’ 





appointment was felt even that Mr. Grote did not bring his work down to 
a later period ; and Mr. Cox stops a generation earlier than he—for the two 
brief chapters, twenty-three pages in all, which ¢ ce the cet es from 
the death of Alexander to the present time area mockery, Especially 
in view of Mr. Freeman's eloquent vindication of the neglected annals of 
the Achian League, the book seems very incomplete. In everytl else 
it may reasonably be expected to rank as the standard short history of 
Greece ; for the later ages it is inferior to President Felton’s edition of 
Smith, 

Mr. Cox is best known by his studies in ( parative Mythology, and 
this is probably his favorite field. Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking 
him at his best in narrative and political history. In mythology he had a 
hobby, which he rode very hard, and the result was an aspect at onee exag 
gerated and one-sided. If the present work is comparatively free from 


these faults, it lacks, on the other hand, unity of conception in its treatment 


of this subject. The chapter upon Grecian mythology, presenting in the 


re soberness, is pre- 


main the same view as his earlier works, only with 


ceded by a chapter upon ** The Growth of Hellenic Civilization,” which 
appears to be based upon Coulanges’s * Cité Antique.’ Now, there is no 
real contradiction between these two views, for both are true ; but they 
point to two totally different origins of the Grecian religion, and it is th 
business of the historian to show their consistency with one another, This 
connection is, in fact, the most profound and important fact in the early 
religious history of the Grecks. Mr. Cox, in his earlier works, wholly ig- 
nored the one side ; M. Coulanges almost wholiv ignores the other. In the 
resent work we have both present, each in its own chapter, but with nothing 





the 


with 


to show their relation to one another. The fundamental principle of 
one chapter is the identity of ‘the gods whom they worshipped ” 
‘their own ancestors.” 
the page to find a totally different theory of the religion and 
ferent 


solves the problem. 


But the reader will be puzzled when he turns over 
# totally dif- 


i 
set of gods. M. Coulanges—incidental briefly, it is true— 


Mr. Cox 
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Again, when he comes to the legislation of Solon, Mr. Cox would have 
done well to adopt Coulanges’s view without any debate, instead of gravely 


discussing the question whether, at the beginning of the 
before Christ, 
who took morigages upon real estate. M. Coulan 


Seisrchtheia 


ixth century 
Athens, 


viption of the 


there was ‘‘a class of professed money-lenders” et 


ges's des 
is one of the best single points of his book, and is the only 


nted 


inparative 


explanation of this act consistent with the view 


The fact is, Mr. ( 
been confined to mythology, and is rather narrow at that, 


f ancient society pi 


for instance, by Mr. Maine. ’s interest in c 


, 


studies has 


while 
of the cognate comparative study of institutions he appears to have a very 
inadequate notion. 


The history 


-7 stly 1 . ; , ry! ; ; 
evidently upon a deliberate plan, it is 


of literature and art is scarcely touched upon. As this was 


ardly a matter of criticism ; where 
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f do come in, in direct connection with political events, they are very | gastrula ? ascidian, amphioxus, fish, reptile, mammal, and monkey. A 

vell treat The chapter upon Socrates, for example, who was not merely iluable feature of the work is found in the numerous references to the 

+ phil her, but whose death was an event of moment in history, isa | literature of the subject, which point the way for further investigations, 

ng i vers dor Demosthenes, on the other hand, has ne just volume is profusely illustrated with woodcuts, always clear and instrac- 

and forcible paragraphs devoted to him, but one cannot but feel that he and often of much artistic excellence. Like the same gifted natu- 

deserves a fuller treatment ilist’s ‘Guide to the Study Insects,’ the present work cannot be too 
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